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OXFORD books of exceptional interest 


Baudelaire: A Self-Portrait 
Selected letters translated and edited by 


LOIS BOE HYSLOP and FRANCIS E. HYSLOP, JR. 


A frank, authentic and moving portrait of a tormented genius in which 
Baudelaire speaks for himself through about 100 letters, to which the authors 
have added a sympathetic and informative commentary, $6.00 


Diderot Salons 
Volume | — 1759, 1761, 1763 
Edited by JEAN SEZNEC and JEAN ADHEMAR 
An amplified text based on newly discovered manuscripts and illustrated 
with reproductions of most of the works of art discussed and including all 


available contemporary information about the artists and exhibitions. In 
French, 69 plates. $20.20 


Figures of Fun 
The Caricature-Statuettes of Jean Pierre Dantan 


By JANET SELIGMAN 


An illuminating account of the life of Jean Pierre Dantan which discusses 
the circumstances that led to his many creations. 21 halftones. $3.40 


Artistic Theory in Italy 
A Reissue 
By SIR ANTHONY BLUNT 


Almost identical with the first printing of 1940, this standard work is in- 
tended for those who seek a fuller appreciation of Renaissance painters of 
l6th-century Italy through comprehension of their conscious aims and of 
their artistic world, $3.40 


At all bookstores 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, Inc. 
114 Fifth Avenue New York 11 


SOUTHWEST Review 


The Edzitor’s Notebook 


AKKANSAS outdid Texas a long ways this fall 
in reviving the antique concept of “interposi- 
tion”; but Little Rock found a forceful prece- 
dent in Texas’ state-assisted triumph of mob 
pressure last year at Mansfield, whose high 
school is still segregated a twelvemonth later 
in continuing, and undisturbed, defiance of 
federal court orders. Dallas, ordered to inte- 
grate its school system as of January, 1958, 
and Houston, faced with a “deliberate speed” 
dictum, are restlessly pondering the dilemma 
of law versus lawlessness, individual rights 
versus ‘states’ rights.” 

From a distance that lends perspective, SWR 
Contributing Editor Albert Guérard of Stan 
ford University offers these thoughts regarding 


“interposition”: 


The word in itself is ambiguous (Churchill 
would call it tri-biguous, as he spoke of triphib 
ian warfare). It might mean an inter (mediate ) 
position—that “middle of the road” which cre- 
ates such a hazard in trathe; it might mean 
intervention (it would in French); also in 
French, substitution (par personnes inter 
posees). 

Great cultures can live for an indefinite 
period of time in ambiguity, We have never 
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quite made up our minds whether the United 
States is or are; a Staatenbund or Bundesstaat. 
I heard a man call it “‘an indissoluble union of 
sovereign states”: absurd. If sovereign, they 
reserve the right to withdraw. The power 
assumed by Marshall to pass on the constitu- 
tionality of laws is not in the Constitution. 
We have de facto a Presidential government, 
when the incumbent is strong, and with a 
powerful following in the country; we have 
(almost) a Parliamentary government when 
the President is wobbly, or his party does not 
control a steady majority. Seems to me that 
the key is in the opening words: “We, the peo- 
ple...” not we, the states. 


PERSPECTIVE over a longer distance, though 
not on a similar topic, is contributed in this 
issue by ERIK VON KUEHNELT-LEDDIHN, Aus- 
trian spokesman for “the New Conservatism” 
and a many-times SWR_ contributor. The 
author—whose books include Liberty and 
Equality and Black Banners—is presently on a 
lecture tour of the United States, with return 
to Europe planned via Japan and India. GeorGr 
FUERMANN, columnist for the Houston Post, 
is author of Houston: Land of the Big Rich; 


his essay on “Beautiful, Beautiful Texas” is 
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6517 Hillcrest 


abridged from a chapter in his new book, 
Reluctant Empire, to be published in Decem- 
ber by Doubleday. Mr. Fuermann’s next proj- 
ect is fiction—a first novel, also about Texas 
Houston artist FE. M. SCHIWETZ is best known 
for the hundreds of regional sketches he has 
contributed to the Humble Way; he too has 
a book under way, tentatively entitled “Buck 
Schiwetz’s Texas.” 

MERRIMON CUNINGGIM, author of The 
College Seeks Religion and Freedom’s Holy 
Light, is dean of the Perkins School of Theol- 
ogy at Southern Methodist University. “Free- 
dom of Belief for All?” is adapted from an 
address delivered at SMU’s 1957 Conference 
on Law in Society last spring; together with 
other talks at the conference, it will appear in 
book form next April as “Free Man Versus His 
Government.” DON M. WOLFE’s essay is part of 
The Image of Man in America, a November 
publication of the SMU Press; another chapter 
appeared in SWR last spring. Dr. Wolfe, reg- 
ularly professor of English at Brooklyn Col- 
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lege, is this year working in the School of His- 


torical Studies at Princeton's Institute for 


Advanced Study. 


FICTION: Santa Monica is home to ESTHER 
mc coy, whose stories have been seen herein 
before; the architect’s-ofhice milieu of “The 
Bending Moment” is no tour de force for Miss 
McCoy, as she has combined a career as writer 


with one as draftsman, the latter undertaken 


Cover 

Ben Shahn's “Goyescas 1956" (Down- 
town Gallery) is currently hanging 
in the Umphrey Lee Student Center 
at SMU, together with twenty-four 
other paintings loaned by New York 
galleries. The exhibit, which illustrates 
“Trends in Contemporary American 
Painting,” is financed by the Pollock 


Exhibition Fund. 
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MESQUITE 
AND 
WILLOW 


Texas Folklore Society 
Publication XXVII 


Edited by Mody C. Boatright, 
Wilson M. Hudson, Alien Maxwell 


Rich and varied as Texas itself, the 
contents of Mesourre anp 
blend the universal and the regional: 
mesquite symbolizes the Southwest, 
willow the old Anglo-Saxon tradition; 
mesquite stands for life, for lively 
humor—-willow for death, for lost love, 
for the ghostly and the ghastly. The 
doleful plaints of English balladeers 
transplanted to Mississippi riverlands 
and Texas thickets echo through the 
essay by Brownie MeNeil, himself a 


prime folksong practitioner. 

Here is folklore both formal and 
annotated 
studies of folktale dialoeue and tale- 


type origins, plus ghost stories and 


informal, raw and refined 


good-humored animal tales bearing 
nary a footnote. 

This is a book for every reader who 
loves good folk stories and old, unfor- 


gettable songs. 


$4.00 
SOUTHERN METHODIST 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Dallas 5, Texas 


during war years. New to these pages are 
HANNAH KAHN of Miami, Florida 
widely published poet), and SALLY SLEICHER 
of Warwick, Rhode Island. “The Pointed 
House,” written in David Cornel DeJong’s 
workshop at the University of Rhode Island, 
is Mrs. Sleicher’s first published story. 


(also a 


POINTS OF view: Author of The Conservative 
Mind and other works extolling “the New 
Conservatism,” RUSSELL KIRK of Mecosta, 
Michigan is a frequent SWR contributor, and 
now is editor of his own quarterly, Modern 
Age: A Conservative Review. Mr. Kirk's latest 
book, coming out this fall, is The American 
Cause. SISTER M. FRANCIS, O.S.U. is a native 
Texan, now engaged in missionary work in 
Pecos after several years of teaching in the 
Ursuline Academy at Dallas; she is author of 
several books and a number of articles in 
national magazines. In later issues of SWR she 
will continue the story of the Ursuline Sisters 
in Galveston, recounting the convent’s experi- 
ences in the yellow fever epidemic and the 
flood of 1900. UCLA Librarian 
CLARK POWELL has gathered a number of his 
personal essays, including several which first 


LAWRENCE 


appeared in SWR, in a new book entitled Books 
West Southwest. 

VERSE: Born in Sweden, vI GALE now lives 
in Portland, Oregon; three of her poems rep- 
resent the University of Oregon in New Cam- 
pus Writing No. 2. Like Miss Gale an SWR 
first-timer, R. G. VLIET is a resident of Bran- 
ford, Connecticut. Reading from West to 
East, Josepm jyort Kerra is a Californian 
(Los Angeles), BERNICE sLoTE a Nebraskan 
(Lincoln), and GrorGe appe a New Eng- 
lander (Springfield, Massachusetts). Mr. Abbe’s 
fourth novel, The Winter House, is being pub- 


lished in November. 


HOME MUSIC CORNER: Special attention is in- 
vited to this new and experimental section of 
SWR (see p. 336). 
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April Always 


..a new book of poems by MARVIN DAVIS WINSETT, Dallas 
advertising man and writer. Mr. Winsett is treasurer of the Poetry 
Society of Texas and was a member of “The Makers,’’ SMU Poetry 


Club. Cloth with art color jacket, $2.00 ppd. 


although most of the poems Possess the lighter touch, there are also 
serious essays, some of them worthy of pondering deeply. One becomes 
aware of the neatly turned phrase, the effective we of paradox, and the 


avoidance of over emphasis.’ 
Baro 
in The Dallas Times Herald 


WILKINSON PUBLISHING CO. 


1717 Wood Street Dallas, Texas 


The Well-Made Play 


JOHN ROSENFIELD 


ALMOST ANNUALLY, and with a moderate 


degree of seriousness, the musical comedy 
management of the State Fair Music Hall in 
Dallas has sought futilely the book and score 
of a vintage piece called Monsieur Beaucaire. 
It was reasonably prosperous operetta material 
back in 1919-20 when it achieved the triple 
crown of theatrical success, London and New 
York production, and a Paris presentation in 
translation. 

Despite the French title and hero, the story 
was actually American in origin. Its inventor 
was a Hoosier named Pooth Tarkington. 
Monsieur Beaucaire in 1900 was only the sec- 
ond publication of his voluminous prolifera- 
tion. The story hardly deserves to be told, but 
we must tell it to make a point. 

The Duc d’Orleans has reneged at a state 
marriage proposed by his uncle, the French 
king. To escape the monarch’s wrath M. le Duc 
has fled to England. Among the water cures 
and gambling houses of Bath he sets up under 
the name of M. Beaucaire as valet to his own 
valet. Then he royally trounces the British 
nobles who come to play cards with him. In 
a pixie mood he forces the dark and evil Duke 
of Winterset to introduce him to Bath society, 
and especially to the Duke's own “intended.” 
She is the ravishingly lovely, ethereally beau- 
tiful, becomingly haughty Lady Mary Carlisle. 


Lady Mary is yielding to Be.ucaire’s honeyed 


THE RESIDENT ARTS 


tongue when he is “unveiled” by Winterset as 
a base-born menial. Whereupon she indig- 
nantly glides out of Lady Rellerton’s ballroom 
and goes home on the arm of the double- 
crossing and sinister British nobleman. 

Winterset isn’t through yet with the pesti- 
ferous Beaucaire. He connives at having him 
clobbered within an inch of his life, leaving 
him with at least a broken leg or arm. Beau- 
caire, a fine swordsman but no Superman or 
even a Musketeer, is saved from mayhem only 
by the arrival of the French ambassador, who 
discloses the real and right royal identity. 

Beaucaire now will go home and marry the 
lovely French girl of whom the king approves 
and whom he rejected out of what we Texans 
call mere “contrariness.” Lady Mary is, to say 
the least, mortified. Beaucaire, or rather His 
Serene Highness, laments that man cannot be 
loved for himself alone. Titles, rank, and for- 
tune play some part in it. "Twas ever thus, 
even in Highland Park, Dallas. 

None of the banality of this synopsis can 
convey the narrative skill with which the late 
Mr. Tarkington, who never saw a seventeenth- 
century duke, sustains interest through a 
sizable novelette and, generally, makes the 
reader feel better—charmed and “escaped.” 
The virtuosity of Tarkington's artificiality, 
while it has its crudities, is a literary vein that 


continued on page 337 
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Reviews of Books 


SPANISH CLASSIC TRANSLATED 
Platero and | 


BY JUAN RAMON JIMINEZ 
Translated by ROACH 


University of Texas Press, Austin $3.75 


rHiatT an incredibly beautiful and, we are told 
by experts, faithful translation of a great classic 
of modern Spanish literature should have 
gone begging among American publishers for 
twenty years seems, now that we have Platero 
and | in our hands, a very strange thing. Juan 
Ramon Jiménez is a writer of such stature as 
to have won the Nobel Prize for Literature last 
year; and among Spanish-speaking — people 
Platero and 1 is his best-known and most uni- 
versally beloved book. The translation by 
Eloise Roach, parts of which were shown to 
the author and received his approval in 1936, 
is exquisite English, free from the awk wardness 
and stiffness too often found in such work. 
Why, then, was not the book hailed as a find 
and snapped up by the first publisher to whom 
it was offered on the translator's return from 
her journey to Spain, two decades ago? 

This reviewer is not privy to the councils 
of the larger publishing houses. But certain 
generally prevalent American attitudes may, 
since publishers must pay the closest attention 


to the probable reactions of their potential 
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Fine Printing 
LET THE 


_Mouse of —ervice 


Fill your publication requirements 


KE. J. STORM PRINTING CO. 


2230 San Jacinto Riverside 1938 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


audiences, offer some explanation. In the first 
place, there is the tendency to think that any 
book beloved by children must be “just some- 
thing for the kiddies,” unworthy of adult in- 
terest. The children of Spain, we are told, love 
the little gray donkey, Platero, to whom the 
author addresses, in the 138 brief prose sketches 
that compose the book, his thoughts about life 
in the little town of Moguer. And well they 
may; for Platero, who is “so soft to the touch 
that he might be said to be made of cotton, 
with no bones,”” who comes when called “at 
a gay little trot that is like laughter of a vague, 
idyllic, tinkling sound,” and who will eat any- 
thing he is offered but especially likes “man- 
darin oranges, amber-hued muscatel grapes, 
purple figs tipped with crystalline drops of 
honey,” is altogether charming. He is delight- 
ful whether he is trotting uphill on an eerie 
moonlit night in sudden fear of the unknown, 
“shortening his croup as if someone were after 
him,” or limping in pain from a hoof that has 
“a long green orange-tree thorn stuck in it 
like a little round emerald dagger,” or, when 
his master has had to oppose his loving instincts, 
moving unwillingly away from the fair be- 
loved who is calling to him from the hill, “‘a 
reproach in his little restrained trotting: ‘It is 
hard to believe, it is hard to believe, it is hard 
to believe.’ ” 

There is, too, a richness of color throughout 
the book. Jiménez loves painting, as may be 
seen from his many references to his favorite 
artists—as when Moguer at wine season re- 
minds him of Turner's ‘Fountain of Indo- 
which 


painted with wine,” or when a distant forest 


lence,” “in its lemon-yellows seems 
fire at night seems to him “like a black and ver- 
milion enamel, like Piero di Cosimo’s “The 
Chase,’ in which fire is painted in only pure 
black, red, and white.” He uses color boldly, 
setting bright, clear hues next to each other 


in the fresh way children love: 
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BOOKS 


THE CLASSICAL TRADITION IN POETRY 
by Gilbert Murray 


Nine essays by one of the world’s most distinguished authori- 
ties on classic poetry. 95e 


THE HOUSE IN PARIS 
by Elizabeth Bowen 


The poignant and dramatic story of a brief but passionate 
courtship by the author of The Death of the Heart. 95c¢ 


THE SELECTED LETTERS 

OF GUSTAVE FLAUBERT 

translated and edited, with introduction, 
by Francis Steegmuller 


A magnificent collection of some of the finest literary letters 
the world has ever known, $1.25 


ELEANOR OF AQUITAINE and the Four Kings 


by Amy Kelly 


» The amazing story of a woman who, as wife to Louis VII. 


was Queen of France in the twelfth century. $1.25 


VIRGIN LAND 
by Henry Nash Smith 
A fascinating analysis of the symbolic and 


mythological aspects of the American West. 
$1.25 


SOME PEOPLE 
by Harold Nicolson 
A series of witty, whimsical, and delight- 


fully amusing biographies of people we all 
might have met. 


ESSAYS OF THOMAS MANN 


A comprehensive collection of some of the 
best known essays of one of the greatest 
writers of our time. $1.25 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
LITERARY FORM 
by Kenneth Burke 


A learned and provocative study of the 
nature of literature. $1.25 


THE SOCIAL HISTORY OF ART 
Volumes | & Il 
by Arnold Hauser 


A comprehensive study, in concrete terms, 
of the social origins of art, representing 
Volume I of the origi- 
nal edition, complete, 
unabridged, and fully 
illustrated. $/.25 each 


For a free descriptive circular listing all Vintage titles, write to 


VINTAGE BOOKS, INC. 501 Madison Avenue, New York 22 
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the little carriage with its little purple flags and 
green awning goes by shrilly tinkling; the 
hazelnut-vendor's boat passes, all adorned in 
garnet and gold with its long strings of peanuts 
and its smoking chimney stack; the balloon girl 
with her gZigantic floating bouquet of blue and 
green and red... 


And through all the colors there glows the 
magical vision in which a familiar place may 
be changed and made portentous so that “at any 
moment an unearthly adventure may befall 
us, an abandoned castle may loom before us.” 

Nev ertheless, children who lov ¢ these things 
is Jiménez presents them would have to bz 
children accustomed to the directness and 
earthiness of village life. They could not be 
children fed only on books concocted out of 
word lists chosen to make sure that no word, 
much less thought, should cause their minds 
to strain forward—books in which “practical,” 
“helpful,” “constructive” pictures of the 
workings ota mechanical civilization shut out 
“unwholesome” intensities. 

For Platero and 1, by American standards of 
antisepsis in literature for the young, is not a 
“wholesome” book. Though it contains much 
of the joy of the children as well as the adults 
of Moguer, it also contains picturings of youth- 
ful sensuality and uneasy passion; of bloody 
wounds and the suffering of the hungry poor; 
of the cruelty of children stoning an old white 
mare to death or jeering at a half-wit. There 
are in it unsparing descriptions of human deg 
radation like that of the gypsies “stretched out 
full length on the sunny sidewalk, as tired dogs 


stretch their very tails”: 


The young woman, a statue of dirt, her abun 
dant copper-colored nakedness overflowing 
inside her rags of scarlet and green wool, is 
pulling up the long dry grass that her hands, 
black like the bottom of an iron kettle, can 
reach, The little girl, all hair, is drawing chat 
coal obscenities on the A all. The little boy is 
wetting over himself like a fountain in its cur, 
erying for fun. The man, the monkey, scratch 
themselves, the former his mat of hair as he 


mutters, the latter his ribs, as if he were play- 
ing a guitar. 


Although children move through the pages 
of Platero and I and although children who 
have not had the natural wonder chased from 
their hearts could scarcely help loving many 
things in it, the truth is that this is a thoroughly 
adult classic. It belongs, too, to a country in 
which the term “prose poem,” or its equiva- 
lent, has not gathered any implications of weak- 
ness, effeminacy, or sentimentality. And here, 
perhaps, may be another reason for Platero’s 
having been out of the reach of the non- 
Spanish-speaking American for so sadly long a 
time. Prose poems these sketches unquestion- 
ably are, and we in America appear to be afraid 
of this genre, or to feel that it is only for the 
effete. Yet with all their delicacy of percep- 
tion, the monologues addressed to the gray 
donkey are full of vigor. 

They are also simple, under the flickering 
of color and the coming and going of scents 
and sounds and textures; and in our terror of 
appearing naive—sign of the insecurity of a 
nation but lately emerged into the world of 
literary adulthood—we Americans are apt to 
equate simplicity with immaturity. In our 
proud though nerve-wracked urban complex- 
ity, we distrust simplicity, sure that it must 
somehow be false. 

Yet all the profundities of human emotion 
are simple not only in their first emergence, 
but when they have passed through complexity 
and have been refined to their essences. And 
this is the simplicity of Platero and 1, a classic 
simplicity of strength and force, combining 
with richness of language to pose, with decep- 
tive childlikeness, questions of human motives 
with which we in our complexity are still 
struggling vainly. 

There is, for example, the village Holy Week 
celebration of the killing of Judas in which 
effigies, ‘‘a jumble of old silk hats and women’s 
sleeves, of masks of ministers and hoop skirts,” 


are hung up in the streets to be shot at by the 
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DR. STUART C. HENRY 


associate professor in the Department of Religion, College of Arts 
and Sciences, Southern Methodist University, makes an important 
contribution to literature on the 18th century in his new book, 


GEORGE WHITEFIELD: 
WAYFARING WITNESS 


A biographical study of the great I8th-century 
preacher who conducted extensive evangelistic cru 
sades in both England and America. 


Part | is concerned with “the essential Whitefield, 
improving every occasion to preach the Gospel.” Here 
is the colorful and vigorous personality who preached 
against “harefaced Wickedness” wherever he encoun 
tered it (he descended upon the “butterflies” of Bath “like a Shower of rain, 
and dampened them considerably”) and who also published pamphlets, 
directed charity drives, instituted schools, and founded an orphanage near 
Savannah, Georgia. Whitefield, endowed with a magic voice that “could 
make attentive thousands tremble, or rejoice,” as Charles Wesley described 
it, preached to all manner of men, at whatever place was available — in 
churches and fields, in foundries, courthouses, and barns, from wagons, bal 
conies, horseback, boats and windows — more than 18,000 times between 
the summer of 1736 and September of 1770. 


The second part of the book sets forth the content of Whitefield’s mes 
sage and how it was received by the age he lived in. Despite his wide 
popular following, Whitefield was the subject of much controversy within 
the religious community. In the secular world, he was studied by the actor 
David Garrick, caricatured by Hogarth, and pronounced upon by Dr, John 
son (“His popularity, sir, is chiefly owing to the peculiarity of his manner”), 
In the final chapter of the book Dr. Henry offers an interpretation of the 
secret of Whitefield’s tremendous attraction. 


GEORGE WHITEFIELD: Wayfaring Witness is « fresh and vig 
orous picture of an amazingly vital life. It will be interesting to students of 
history and literature, who will find here a vivid presentation of 18th 
century life; to miniscers, who are interested in an eminently successful 
evangelist; and to psychologists (and general readers!) who enjoy reading 
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people. It is all simple and amusing, “. . . only, 
today, Platero, Judas is the deputy, or the 
teacher, or the tax collector, or the mayor, or 
the midwife; and this morning before Easter, 
each man fires his gun under cover, against the 
one he hates...” 

Or there is “The Cockfight,”” with its small 
green pit “flanked by congested faces over- 
flowing the wooden enclosure, faces congested 
like the entrails of slaughtered cattle or hogs, 
faces where the vulgar heart showed through 
in eyes bloodshot with the wine, the heat, and 
the excitement of the carnage.” There the two 
fighting cocks, “two monstrous harsh red 
flowers,” tore at each other “with man’s hate.” 
And the watching author, sickened, looked 
longingly through the torn canvas at a healthy 
orange tree outside. But then comes the final 
sentence: “... And yet I did not leave...” In 
six words of utmost simplicity, the mystery of 
evil in even the sensitive and compassionate 
heart. 

We may be grateful indeed to Eloise Roach 
for having seen and loved the greatness of this 
book and for having rendered it so unbeliev- 
ably well in our recalcitrant tongue; to Jo Alys 
Downs for having added the drawings which 
in their harmony show how well she too has 
understood the work; and to the University 
of Texas Press for offering American readers 
this surpassing experience of simplicity, in- 
tensity, and candor—to which, now that the 
Nobel Prize has showed us the way, we may 
unhesitatingly yield. 

Margaret L. Hartley 
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THE KING RANCH of South Texas has become 
the nation’s most famous source of good beef. 
Although Texas is its native home, the King 


Ranch now includes pastures in Pennsylvania, 
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Kentucky, Australia, Cuba, and Brazil. The 
Santa Gertrudis breed of cattle, originated on 
the King Ranch, has spread throughout the 
world, propagated by bulls some of which 
have sold at auction for as much as $40,000 
each. 

All important facts about the development 
of this vast ranch can be gained from The 
King Ranch, in two volumes. Like the ranch 
itself and so many other Texas things, this 
book is big. Moreover, it is built in Texas by 
Texans. Tom Lea of El Paso wrote and illus- 
trated it. Carl Hertzog, also an El Pasoan, did 
the typography. Plates and presswork are by 
the Guynes Printing Company of El Paso, and 
the book was bound by the Universal Book- 
bindery of San Antonio. 

In addition to being an encyclopedic com- 
pendium of information on the ranch, the book 
is also a work of art, not only because of Lea's 
drawings but also because of his literary style. 
The drawings are not always in strict propor- 
tion. The mesquite thorns are too big for the 
leaves, and the animals in one of the more 
impressionistic prints are slightly distorted, 
but this is an artist’s privilege. 

Each chapter is introduced by a pen-and-ink 
sketch packed with atmosphere and creating 
the right mood for the chapter. Even more 
effective are the full-page portraits of the 
ranch’s leaders. Captain King appears both in 
his prime and in his declining years of illness. 
The contrasts brought out in the two draw- 
ings carry a tremendous impact. 

The writing in Volume I has the sweep, the 
rhythm, and the fervor of an epic. This is 
fitting, for the volume embraces the life of 
the river boat captain, Richard King, a heroic 
and romantic figure who established the ranch 
in 1853 and nursed it through perilous, dra- 
matic times: the Civil War, the era of cattle 
thieves, the daring epoch of Texas Rangers, 
the trail-driving days. All this is golden grist 
for swift, gripping narrative. Also, the events 
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‘oT bis anthology seems to me to be the very 
best... material on that curious mad- 
ness called bullfighting that I have ever seen 
brought together within the covers of one 
book... beautifully chosen and fitted to- 
gether.” — TOM LEA, author of The Brave 
Bulls 


“Generous in prose, poetry, and pictures... 
a handsome book that includes some of the 
best writing on the subject... n0 one can ask 
more of an anthology.” HERBERT L. 
MATTHEWS, N. Y. Times Book Revieu 


“Notable and outstanding.” 
Express and News 


San Antonio 


“The ultimate in literature about bullfight- 
ing.” — Houston Chronicle 


“Recommended without qualms or qualifica- 
tions.” — Lubbock Avalanche-Journal 
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The story of the greatest spectacle on earth, 
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by great writers from Pliny w Hemingway, 
by fine artists from Goya to John Groth. This 
is the anthology that belongs on the book- 
selves of every aficionado. 
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Barrow and Bonnie Parker. Illustrated. 
256 pages. October. $4.75 
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Toward a Transatlantic Perspective 


ERIK VON KUEHNELT-LEDDIHN 


EACH TIME I cross the Atlantic—and as 
I write this I am preparing for my twelfth 
westward trip—I talk eagerly to Ameri- 
cans who have just visited the Old World 
for the first time. I also cross-question 
those who, on various occasions and for 
different lengths of time, have stayed in 
Europe. The value of their answers lies 
in the ever changing perspectives one 
gains for the understanding of both con- 
tinents. Just as it is impossible to read a 
book held too close to one’s eyes, distance 
is necessary for a true understanding of 
nations, since each of them is filled with 
self-deluding myths, parroted at every 
imaginable opportunity. Even a cursory 
glance at a few of these clichés—German 
“loyalty,” French “chivalry,” the “Gold- 
en Heart of Vienna,” “innate Russian 
collectivism,” or “rugged American in- 
dividualism”—should cure us for the rest 
of our lives of taking them seriously. Thus 
if one wishes to understand one’s own 
nation, a prolonged trip abroad does more 
good than intensive library research at 
home. Let us admit that the revelations 
vouchsafed to us on such a trip often come 
as a shock; but we must remember the 
first time we saw our profile between two 
mirrors or heard our words on a tape 
recorder, and not allow the shock to deter 
us from such wholesome experiments. 


SOUTHWEST Review 


In establishing a contact with a strange 
world it is not the fact-finding that is 
the problem, but rather the skill and 
experience needed for the weighing of 
evidence. Whether the aim is a better 
understanding of America gained through 
the European mirror or the comprehen- 
sion of Europe itself, the diversity of 
human nature makes it impossible to en- 
gage in valid generalizations as to the 
reactions of Americans visiting Europe. 
At one end of the scale I remember the 
young agnostic professor from an Ivy 
League university who told me that he 
would go down on his knees if he knew 
that I could get him a job as a street 
sweeper somewhere in Europe; at the 
other I recall a young priest who accom- 
panied his bishop on an ad limina trip to 
Rome, and who simply loathed the Old 
World, despised the Eternal City, and had 
no use whatsoever for the Church in 
Europe. Frankly speaking, I like best those 
Americans who, after a while, discover 
that Europe is theirs as much as it is mine, 
and who make their way through the Old 
World with dignity, ease, curiosity, and 
appreciation—who, in other words, move 
in Europe not as strangers but as citizens 
of our common Western civilization 
whose home and more immediate loyalties 
happen to be in America. 


The difficulties Continentals encounter 
in understanding America are small in 
comparison to the handicaps to which 
Americans in Europe are subjected. In all 
humility I may say that it took me at 
least four years of a total of thirteen spent 
in the United States to come to a true 
inner understanding of the American 
mind, to discover the drives and forces 
which make America “tick.” In the be- 
ginning I was constantly fooled by the 
large variety of potent myths dominat- 
ing the American scene. Indeed, I have 
reluctantly to agree with Jean-Paul Sartre 
when he insists that the United States is 
richer in myths than any other nation in 
Christendom. The American myths are 
not only an obstacle to Europeans desir- 
ing to understand the New World, but 
also a serious handicap to Americans in 
achieving self-knowledge. These myths 
are in part flattering; yet many, if not 
the majority of them, actually debase 
American reality. The decision to achieve 
independence from Britain (and, only 
secondarily, from “Europe”) probably 
provided the impetus for the finding of a 
new American raison d’étre and thus for 
the concept of the “new nation” with a 
brand new “way of life,” turning over 
an “entirely new leaf in the book of his- 
tory” and “breaking with the Old 
World.” In this way American mythol- 
ogy has become a Pandora’s box of notions 
fashioned in the negation of what Europe, 
the Continent, and Britain are supposed 
to be. The standard American myths are 
the photographic negatives of a mytho- 
logical Europe. And let me admit in all 
candor that the very genuine and not so 
undynamic drive toward a Federated 
Europe has the morbid tendency to feed 
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on a mythological concept of what is 
“truly European” (occidental, abendland- 
isch)—a false concept brought in juxta- 
position to our mythological European 
mental picture of America, largely “made 
in U.S.A.” and parroted by most Euro- 
peans, including myself at the beginning 
of my American sojourn. Here is a vast, 
rich, and tragic field for monumental 
misunderstandings and recriminations in 
a future which, more than anything else, 
will be in need of American-European 
collaboration. 

Among instances of American self- 
deception we might mention the curious 
myth of the “nation of healthy young 
barbarians,” which G. K. Chesterton de- 
molished at one swift stroke by asking 
whether a people which produced Henry 
James and Henry Adams could with the 
least justification be placed in such a cate- 
gory. Then there is the “new leaf” con- 
cept, which is ridiculous in the light of 
the fact that republican government, 
though usually functioning in smaller 
political units or nations, has been an 
uninterrupted European tradition ever 
since antiquity; democracy, which has 
made such spectacular inroads into Amer- 
ican political thinking and institutions, 
is derived from patterns well over two 
thousand years old—although, it is true, 
European democracy has been a great deal 
more “orthodox,” radical, and self-de- 
feating than its American counterpart. 
The myth of a “young nation” in a purely 
legal sense is absurd in the light of the 
birth dates of Belgium (1830) or Ru- 
mania (1856), not to mention the still- 
born nations of 1917-19. 

Culturally the distinguishing mark of 
the United States is the absence of archi- 
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tectural monuments testifying to young 
(and early) historical periods. Rockefeller 
Center is structurally new, but its style is 
“old” because it stands at the end of a 
long, long development which began in 
Egypt and Mesopotamia. There is noth- 
ing specifically young about Lever 
House (Chartres is much younger, not to 
speak of the Parthenon), nor about the 
work of the Bauhaus or of Le Corbusier. 
And yet, our common old age has the 
same roots, from which Europe no less 
than North America has evolved. The 
sportswriter on the Kalamazoo Telegraph 
has the same original literary ancestors as 
the society reporter on the Liverpool 
Gazette, i.e., the poets of the Beowulf 
saga, Chaucer, Donne, Sheakespeare, etc. 
The “youngness” of America is the com- 
mon fraud of America and Europe, a 
fraud quite as subconscious, gross, and at 
the same time dangerous as the thing 
Europeans call Amerikanismus, Améri- 
canisme, etc. 

This label has nothing at all to do with 
the low-brow attempt to provide Ameri- 
can nationalism with a coherent ideology. 
“Americanism,” as the term is being used 
in Europe, unfortunately denotes a mix- 
ture of technology gone wild, haste, eter- 
nal change and superficiality, a coldness 
in human relations based on a soulless 
matter-of-factness, materialism, worship 
’ and a terrible 
crudity of manners. To the European 
masses, “Americanism” is symbolized by 
the skyscraper, the assembly line, the cal- 


of the idol of “progress,’ 


culating machine, jazz, bathing beauties 
from Hollywood, and the jokes told about 
Sam Goldwyn. This picture of America 


is, in a way, assiduously fostered by 
Americans themselves; it is a vulgar 
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American “impressionist” notion of what 
America stands for, and it belongs to the 
folklore of the American megalopolis. On 
the other hand, this misleading label is 
being used in Europe to foster the local 
European myth which brazenly implies: 
“We Europeans would have loved best to 
stay forever in the High Middle Ages; the 
knight’s castle, the Romanesque cathed- 
ral, the Gothic town hall, these alone 
respond to the voice of our hearts. In 
music and in letters our tastes are only a 
little more progressive—Bach, Beethoven, 
and Haydn, Dante, Shakespeare, and 
Goethe, Botticelli, Leonardo, and Rem- 
brandt are our real fare. Only the wicked 
Americans sailing over the ocean have 
seduced us into going to the movies, 
building modern houses, listening to their 
soulless music, riding in cars, and drink- 
ing Coca-Cola instead of Liebfraumilch or 
Jardin des Jésuites 1921. They have been 
undermining everything that is sacred to 
us.” This sort of lament can be heard from 
many a European pseudo conservative, as 
well as from Communists shedding croco- 
dile tears over our “glorious past.” 
Needless to say, this European lament is 
an imposture. A glance at the architec- 
tural aspect of the Jeremiad proves this 
sufficiently. When Ratzel, the great pio- 
neer of human geography, visited North 
America in the 1870's he remarked that 
the salient feature of the American city 
was its low skyline. This is true today as 
it was then. The change since Ratzel’s 
time consists merely in the addition of a 
few very tall buildings in the downtown 
sections; the little ocean of one- or two- 
story one-family homes remains. I am cer- 
tain that the average height of houses in 
the Swiss Grisons is greater than that of 
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most American towns. The truly charac- 
teristic building of America is not the 
skyscraper, but the wooden frame house 
(which is far too expensive for us in 
Europe because it deteriorates much too 
quickly). 

In 1938 two of my friends, inde- 
pendently of each other, visited Gdynia, 
the Polish maritime city of 100,000 in- 
habitants, built after 1923. Both came 
back deeply impressed, and told me in so 
many words, “You really must see the 
place. It is completely American.” Though 
I knew very well what they meant, I 
feigned incomprehension. “American? 
How can that be? Is it inhabited by 
Americans?” “Not at all.” “Has it five- 
and-ten-cent stores, fire escapes along the 
front of frame houses, or Protestant 
churches in the Colonial style?” “Not in 
the least.” “Then why is it American?” 
“Oh, you know. . 


matter of fact!” In other words, my 


. it’s so modern and 


friends, in the best mythological fashion, 
identified modernity (and newness) with 
America, as if modernity and the whole 
twentieth century were American imports 
alien to the European scene. Yet the fact 
is that revolutionary modern architectural 
forms thrive much more luxuriantly on 
the Continent (and in South America) 
than in Anglo-Saxonry, which is conser- 
vative and, at best, evolutionary. Ameri- 
cans like things they are used to, presented 
in a bigger and better fashion; the funda- 
mentally new they contemplate with un- 
easiness if not with dismay. From this trait 
stems the generally “restrained,” if not 
conservative, character of contemporary 
American architecture, only occasionally 
supplemented by revolutionary concepts 
of a “controversial” nature, more often 
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than not designed by new American 
citizens, 


THE HANDICAP these myths represent to 
the American visitor to Europe and the 
European visitor to the United States lies 
in the demands which myths impose on 
their believers; he who accepts a myth is 
under a psychological obligation to act up 
to it. Hence we often see European visi- 
tors to the United States playing the role 
of sophisticated snobs who have strayed 
into Chateaubriand’s virginal forests of 
the New World, and American visitors to 
Europe putting on this act in reverse. If 
there are doubts about the myths—and 
there usually are—the effort is made to 
overcome them by vocal affirmations. And 
since man always wants to be right and 
to see his views and expectations con- 
firmed, the visitor consciously-subcon- 
sciously overlooks all indications that con- 
tradict his preconceived notions and be- 
comes aggressive in his role. 

Thus there is to be found traveling in 
Europe an American type—one type 
among many—who blissfully plays his 
part as a “healthy young barbarian” in an 
effete Old World. The same man (or 
woman) who, back home, led a fairly cul- 
tured life, who bought long-playing rec- 
ords of classical music, who subscribed to 
one or two good middle-brow magazines, 
who did at least some serious reading, who 
rushed to lectures on subjects of academic 


interest—this very person now suddenly 
goes all out to confirm the reactionary- 


communist line about America. The rea- 
sons for such acting may be manifold. In 
a few cases the cause may be a (ground- 
less) inferiority complex dictating an atti- 
tude which seems to be “safe.” “If I en- 
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counter a superior civilization,” so the 
hapless American visitor reasons, “then, 
at least, let me be proud of the qualities I 
truly possess, which are those of a healthy 
young barbarian.” But other explanations 
are also admissible; there may be, for ex- 
ample, a dimly realized desire to please the 
hosts, to dish out to them what they 
expect. And finally, it may be play-act- 
ing, fully intentional and with a good dose 
of humor. Of one thing I am certain, 
though, and this is that the American 
puts much greater stress than does the 
European on* the judgment of those 
around him. As a “communitarian” he 
does not have the thick skin of the Con- 
tinental European, who very rarely has 
any intention of adapting himself to his 
environment. Thus the American’s un- 
easiness in Europe comes mostly from the 
laudable desire to establish a valid and 
fruitful human contact, to please, to play 
the right role, to fulfil expectations. 

It is obvious that the American with a 
strong superiority complex—and indeed 
he also does exist—will not be happy in 
the Old World. As a matter of fact, the 
“healthy young barbarian” act can also 
go together with a superiority complex; 
and there actually exists an American 
countertype: the cynic, the debunker, 
the brutal individualist, with a ridiculous 
affectation of individualism. This type is 
numerically rare, but still identifiable. Yet 
it runs counter to what most Americans 
stand for, because the majority wish to be 
“regular” and popular, are idealists, and 
are ready to see life and mankind in rosier 
hues. It is of the average American that 
we are speaking here. 

Yet even the average American may 
skip the role of the healthy young bar- 
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barian and adopt instead a rather differ- 
ent attitude in reaction to a more sophis- 
ticated myth about Europe. This is the 
countermyth of a free, emancipated, 
roaring Europe with maisons de tolérance 
at every street corner, a Communist aris- 
tocrat in every palace, an existentialist 
painter with beard and hypodermic 
needle in every café. This sort of lopsided 
picture has its political implications, be- 
cause it is linked up with the American 
leftist concept of Europe—of Europe, the 
beloved continent of the Holy Crusade 
(the Spanish Civil War); of Europe, 
home of Marx, Freud, Lenin, and Picasso; 
of Europe, continent of socialist experi- 
ments, free love, free publishing, and free 
everything. True, there may be suppres- 
sion here and autocracy there, but tomor- 
row all will end with a wonderful mas- 
sacre (of which a few daredevil American 
news photographers may take shots), 
whereas over Sauk Center or Gopher 
Prairie will continue to hover the dark 
shadow of the aunt from Dubuque. Need- 
less to say, this one-sided representation of 
Europe has always been instrumental in 
filling rock-ribbed American conserva- 
tives with disgust for the Old World and 
thus has contributed to the stiffening of 
American isolationism. 

Yet a one-sided picture is never entirely 
wrong, and there is some truth to this 
leftist mirage. If, however, the concept is 
to have any resemblance to the facts, it 
must be confined to true Continental 
Europe, which is Europe minus the islands 
and peninsulas of the North which are 
“regular,” but admittedly dull. The 


beaten track for American tourists may 
start with London, Stratford, and Oxford, 
because for sentimental and educational 
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reasuns une must have seen these places— 
but the real fun starts at Calais. The Brit- 
ish have a saying, “Dark men begin at 
Calais,” which implies that Continental 
Europe is already part of Asia (or 
Africa). And, indeed, one could theoret- 
ically walk from Calais to Pusan, Shang- 
hai, or Bangkok—from Calais, but not 
from Bognor Regis or Weston-super- 
Mare. 

Here we are not thinking of specific 
Asiatic or African influences on the Con- 
tinent, but about qualities which distin- 
guish the Continental from the Britisher, 
and therefore from the American, who 
can never deny his cultural origin, what- 
ever the temperamental differences be- 
tween the “cousins.” If to the American 
the Continental is not a “regular guy,” he 
is not an “ordinary decent chap” to the 
Englishman either. Of course, there are 
good reasons for this seemingly severe 
judgment. Life on the Continent is in an 
entirely different key than is life in 
Anglo-Saxonry. Neither does the Conti- 
nental believe that there is any virtue in 
compromise—nor are the compromises he 
does enter into made in good faith. The 
love for compromise is wholly a charac- 
teristic of post-Protestant relativism; it 
belongs to the folklore of democracy and 
business, and is alien to the Continentals, 
Lloyd George’s “queer devils.” To this 
must be added the Continental's love for 
extremes, his absolutism in general out- 
look—an absolutism, nevertheless, cu- 
riously combined with a strong joie de 
vivre and a certain all-pervading sensual- 
ity. And here we find a crucial key to the 
Continental mind: the Continent is essen- 
tially “Old Church,” i.e., Catholic and 
Greek Orthodox. 


Protestants number 
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only 13 per cent of the Continental pop- 
ulation; and it must also be remembered 
that Lutheranism has remained much 
closer to the “Old Church” than have the 
denominations with a Calvinistic back- 
ground. 

Catholic Europe, moreover, has gone 
through the Renaissance. The Reforma- 
tion was essentially a reaction of medieval, 
Gothic Europe against the Renaissance 
and against Humanism represented by 
men like Erasmus, Reuchlin, and St. 
Thomas More. As Everett Dean Martin 
points out in Liberty, Americans have 
gone through the Renaissance 
which is modern man’s essential expe- 
rience. D. H. Lawrence has hinted in his 
Studies in Classic American Literature 
that the Pilgrim Fathers had actually 
fled the freedom of Renaissance Europe. 
If we look at Grant Wood’s “American 
Gothic,” we get something of the Gothic 
spirit inherent not only in America, but 
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in all Protestant civilization—a spirit we 
find in Norway no less than in northern 
Germany, Holland, or Britain. Catholic 
culture went from one radical change to 
another, from Humanism and the Renais- 
sance to Baroque, from Baroque to 
Rococo, from Rococo to Classicism and to 
the endless 
from 1789 onward. Protestantism, as long 


revolutionary convulsions 
as it refused to become secularized, re- 
tained the Gothic atmosphere. Hence 
gown and mortarboard in the “New” 
World, Gothic college buildings, Gothic 
churches, nay even Gothic skyscrapers 
and “quaint” Gothic letters in the adver- 
tising of firms selling “religious art.” 
Anglo-Saxonry is conservative and stands 
for slow changes, for evolution instead of 
revolution. 
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Thus we have a medieval Gothic Amer- 
ican arriving on the shores of Continental 
Europe and then traveling along the 
beaten track, which links Bruges, Paris, the 
Riviera, the Rhineland, Austria, and Italy 
with Spain and perhaps with Greece. Pre- 
war points of attraction like Prague and 
Budapest have been eliminated by the Iron 
Curtain. Some tourists, no doubt, stray 
to Scotland, Amsterdam, Scandinavia, 
and northern Germany, to regions where 
they feel more “at home” because people 
are “regular”; but they admittedly hope 
to find “romance” in the Catholic world. 
And there they find also something they 
had not quite expected—a feeling of free- 
dom and irresponsibility even if the gov- 
ernment of one of these “colorful” na- 
tions is autocratic. The American, one 
must always remember, is fundamentally 
disciplined. It is no mere accident that the 
Protestant nations have been more “pro- 
gressive” than those of the Orbis Catholi- 
cus, for they have a sense of order and 
discipline which makes them much better 
qualified than the Catholics for industrial 
production. If the American is sensitive 
enough, then, he will be keenly aware of 
the Renaissance spirit of liberty on the 
Continent and may actually get drunk 
with the feeling of new-found freedom. 
This sort of inebriation is not a peculiarly 
American problem. One has only to re- 
call the names of Britishers like D. H. 
Lawrence, Oscar Wilde, Elizabeth and 
Robert Browning, Shelley, Byron, Keats, 
and Kemble, who lived and died on the 
Continent because there they found some- 


thing their own country could not pro- 
vide. 


All this may be news to some Ameri- 
cans because they have not quite realized 
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that while the Catholic church may have 
an autocratic ecclesiastical structure, this 
deceiving facade hides a liberal theologi- 
cal anthropology which made feasible the 
Renaissance synthesis of Christianity and 
antiquity, and which produces the air of 
freedom, the gaiety, and the lighthearted 
frivolity of the Catholic orbit. It is true 
that every idea, every trend or attitude 
harbors or engenders its opposite, and thus 
we have also within the Catholic world the 
phenomenon of a Jansenist reaction. The 
roots of Jansenism, which denotes a mor- 
bidly increased sin-consciousness and a 
specific fear of the vagaries of the flesh, 
may be Calvinistic, and its true flowering 
took place outside the heart of the Mun- 
dus Catholicus; but it also exists sporadi- 
cally nearer home, as one may see from 
the musty, spinsterish, and sour atmo- 
sphere around St. Sulpice in Paris. Still, 
Jansenism does:not represent the general 
tenor of Catholic life, and the American 
must be warned not to confuse the ways 
of American Catholicism (possessing 
strong Hibernic roots and lacking the 
memories of the Renaissance) with their 
Continental counterparts. For the same 
reason, it would also be a mistake to expect 
that American Catholics after their arrival 
on the Continent should immediately feel 
at home. For some of them the Catholic 
church on the Continent, with her anarch- 
ical lack of discipline, her authority con- 
stantly challenged intra et extra muros, 
remains a riddle if not a scandal. 


THE AMERICAN in Europe, as a matter of 
fact, is constantly being confronted with 
challenges and enigmas. He is much 
“safer” when caged in his own myths and 
accepting the European myths than when 
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he faces the realities of the Continent. 
There are also demoniacal aspects of Euro- 
pean existence which shock and upset 
him. The burial brotherhoods in Italy, the 
Franciscan monastery in Palermo with the 
mummified corpses of the friars leaning 
against the walls of a drafty corridor, the 
Capuchin “cemetery” in Rome with the 
bones of three Princesses Barberini hang- 
ing like chandeliers from the ceiling, or the 
numerous (and frequently fake) remains 
of saints gorgeously and hideously dressed 
that are to be found in Tyrolean or Ba- 
varian churches may frighten him out of 
his wits. The “Old Church” is strongly 
thanatocentric, and so is all of Europe. 
Death does not dwell in our subconscious- 
ness. It stands in the middle of all things 
and causes no psychological malaise as it 
does in a more progressive and hygienic 
civilization. 

The majority of American tourists leave 
the Old World well before they have had 
a chance to pierce its mythological veil. 
Only if they stay long enough to compre- 
hend Europe will they be genuinely able 
to take a valid position for or against the 
Continent. Only then will they be able to 
see their own country in a new light. They 
will then discover that Europe has a social 
mobility which reduces their own Horatio 
Alger mythology to more realistic pro- 
portions. Not all the fingers of one hand 
are needed to count the American Presi- 
dents who were actually born in log 
cabins, while a great many of our Euro- 
pean political leaders have come—for bet- 
ter or worse—from quite lowly levels. A 
number of them, such as Dollfuss and 
Ramsay McDonald, were even of illegiti- 
mate birth. Indeed, D. W. Brogan is per- 
fectly right when he points out that an 
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American President must at least have 
graduated to middle-class levels. Or could 
one imagine a President of the United 
States talking with a strong Brooklyn 
accent? 

Soon the discerning American traveler 
will discover that his country has for some 
time been crystallizing into classes—or at 
least into a very definite system of “social 
status,” into something more definite than 
anything free Continental Europe has to 
offer today. (East of the Iron Curtain a 
new and rigidly stratified society is hard- 
ening with terrifying rapidity.) With the 
exception of Switzerland, a country with 
a maximal amount of social exclusiveness, 
he will find that between the various social 
layers there is far more freedom of asso- 
ciation (but not necessarily intermar- 
riage) than there is at home. 

Looking back at America he will see 
the advantages and disadvantages, the 
virtues and vices of his nation in an ever 
brightening light. He will know that in 
the United States, just as in Europe, money 
can emphasize social status but cannot 
create it; that the chase after the dollar is 
primarily a means of underlining a posi- 
tion in society, but that real love of money 
is a typically European vice. He will find 
out that America is far more socially con- 
scious than Europe, continent of irrever- 
ence. (Compare the space devoted to social 
activities in the newspapers of the two 
continents.) He will make the odd dis- 
covery that Americans have a more fully 
developed sense of etiquette and deport- 
ment than Europeans, and that American 
bad manners are artificial and contrived, 
whereas the European variety come nat- 
urally. (Specifically bad American be- 
havior in Europe—much rarer than is 
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generally supposed—is the result of erro- 
neously assumed roles or of the intoxica- 
tion caused by the sudden absence of the 
powerful social controls so important in 
Anglo-Saxonry.) Cast into a reflective 
mood, the American visitor will discover 
that in the light of statistics the “love of 
war” is not a European peculiarity; the 
fact that half of the American Presidents 
either have been soldiers or have served in 
the War Department or Navy Depart- 
ment should expose the truth hiding be- 
hind the screen of national myths. 

The European vices will also emerge 
with a new profile: the grim lack of hos- 
pitality (only partly dictated by economic 
necessities), the indifference toward the 
stranger; the inordinate love for money, 
especially in Western Europe, the home of 
misers and hoarders; the general stand- 
offishness and the cold politeness which 
can change quickly into rudeness or, what 
is worse, be wrapped in a certain deceiv- 
ing Gemiitlichkeit. All these contribute to 
the Great Disillusionment. Only too often 
the visiting American will be helpless in 
his astonishment; what should he think 
about the French king and queens lying 
in marble nakedness on their Renaissance 
tombs in St. Denis Abbey? Or about the 
carnival masks and dances of the Alps that 
remind him of South Pacific ceremonies? 
And sensitive Americans will sometimes 
be aghast at the mixture of callousness, 
frivolity, and cynicism which character- 
izes so many Continentals, as well as at 
the lack of “common sense” with which 
they pursue abstract ideas to the bitter 
end. 


ALL THIs does not mean that the European 
in America finds his way with ease and 
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certainty. We are not speaking of the 
immigrant who, in the more remote past, 
usually came with empty hands and who 
could rise in the social scale only if he 
adapted himself to Anglo-Saxon patterns. 
Never should it be forgotten that the 
immigrant in his process of assimilation 
frequently went through pain and endless 
heartbreak—that America, therefore, has 
been built on countless lonely tears shed 
in the dark of the night, tears of home- 
sickness, frustration, and despair. There is 
no need to dissimulate this tragic note in 
the history of America’s growth. 

But the modern European in America, 
the visitor desirous of getting more than 
fleeting impressions, has other difficulties. 
To a greater degree than the American in 
Europe he appears ill-mannered, as well 
as inconsiderate to the gentler sex; and his 
tendency to say what he thinks, his offer.- 
sive frankness in his judgment of another 
nation, gets him constantly into trouble. 
If he has an open mind, he will soon find 
out that there is something essentially 
aristocratic about the American charac- 
ter; but he may overlook the fact that this 
aristocratic essence suffers from one spe- 
cific middle-class national 
pride, nationalist feelings and sentiments 
that are alien to the cosmopolitan (and 
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thoroughly intermarried) European no- 
bility. Here, definitely, is a source of 
friction. 

Still, the aristocratic character of the 
American nation—historically the prod- 
uct of British whiggery and the support 
of two Bourbons, Louis XVI and Charles 
I1l—has been confirmed by the sympa- 
thies of men who later have shown true 
understanding of America: Hector St. 
Jean de Crévecoeur, Count Alexis de 
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Tocqueville, the Count of Paris, Lord 
Bryce, Count Hermann Keyserling. And, 
as if to refute the myth that democracy 
stands at the origin of America, we see the 
monuments of four European noblemen 
ironically surrounding the equestrian 
statue of Old Hickory on Jackson Square 
in front of the White House: the Polish 
nobleman Kosciusko, Baron von Steuben, 
the Comte de Rochambeau, and the Mar- 
quis de Lafayette. Count Casimir Pulaski’s 
monument is in Savannah, but the finest 
and most tragic of these volunteers for 
the cause of liberty (not democracy), 
Armand Tuffin, Marquis de la Rouérie, 
friend of Washington and Chouan whose 
corpse the Jacobins beheaded, has never 
been commemorated. 

The other mistake usually made by the 
Continental in America pertains to his 
misinterpretation of human feelings. As a 
“windowless monad” he is thrown into a 
communitarian civilization, and thus his 
interpretation of human sentiments is far 
from being correct. He who carefully dis- 
tinguishes in his home between mere ac- 


quaintances and friends is now at a loss 


to establish with precision a hierarchy of 
his human relations. At first he has the 


impression that he is immensely popular; 
but then he discovers that the warmth of 
feeling is of a general nature, and that 
the label “friend” and the use of first 
names have suffered an inflation. He is 
left without a measuring rod. 

Similar difficulties appear in his con- 
tacts with the other sex. The Continental 
has to cope with the semimythical concep- 
tion of America as a nation “run by 
women”; and then, he is baffled by the 
Anglo-Saxon tradition of separating men 


and women when such division, according 
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to Continental notions, is least desirable. 
To him the position of women in the 
United States seems too high and too low, 
too feminine and yet not sufficiently 
human (menschlich). A men’s club seems 
to him slightly ludicrous, a women’s club 
a piece of sheer horror. The absence of the 
salon, that mixture of wit, charm, intel- 
lect, and beauty in the shadow of amitiés 
amoureuses, is grievously felt. Yet here, 
as in most other matters, the Continental 
is up against not American, but North 
European patterns—especially the pat- 
terns of the Anglo-Saxon world with its 
subtle Puritan undertones; not the Atlan- 
tic, but the Channel is the most difficult 
obstacle he has to overcome. 

It would be beyond the scope of a single 
essay to enumerate all the possibilities of 
misunderstanding or genuine disagree- 
ment between the Old World and the 
New. The fascination is undoubtedly mu- 
tual, though of a very different order in 
the one case from the other. Mixed mar- 
riages between the two worlds are often 
very happy, especially if the wife is an 
American and the husband a European, 
and both live in Europe. American women 
are very adaptable; European women, on 
the other hand, are most demanding in one 
respect—they want their husbands’ time. 
If it came to the worst, the European wife 
might prefer to share her husband with an 
occasional blonde rather than with an 
overly exacting business enterprise or the 
Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks. 

The vistas of America from Europe and 
of Europe from America are in them- 
selves of lasting value. Some of the wisest 
remarks on America have been made by 
Americans with an intensive European 
experience—men like George Ticknor, 
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James Fenimore Cooper, Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, Geoffrey Bourne, Henry James, 
Henry Adams, Thornton Wilder, Sinclair 
Lewis, Bernard Iddings Bell, Thomas 
Wolfe. Continentals, conversely, owe to 


their American experience their ability to 


see Europe in a new and truer perspective. 
Frequently they have been able to use the 
tremendous facilities of America—li- 
braries, museums, manuscript collections, 
etc.—in order to study their own coun- 
tries more efficiently and thoroughly than 
they could do at home. But they have also 
profited from the distance in increased 
ability to answer the momentous ques- 
tions: Who am I? Who are we? 

We have been stressing differences 
rather than affinities. But one who is fa- 
miliar with the Continent and the United 
States and then visits the Orient realizes 
in a flash that America is part and parcel 
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of the Occident, of the Western world, 
of Christendom—which, one too easily 
forgets, also includes the domains of the 
Eastern Church. And in India we might 
make the discovery that the people of the 
Book—Christians, Mohammedans, Jews 
—have something in common that is lack- 
ing among the Pagans. Continentals and 
Anglo-Saxons, Europeans and Americans 
should have no serious difficulty in enrich- 
ing themselves by learning from each 
other. Sometimes loyalty to one’s coun- 
try and measured pride in the national 
heritage are close neighbors to arrogance, 
narrowness, and stupidity. Let us care- 
fully respect this important line of de- 
markation. Let us keep on the side of 
truth and justice, judiciously pooling our 
traditions, our wisdom, and our expe- 
riences in a spirit of affection and mutual 
respect. 


An Affair of Two Climes 


VI GALE 


October and the weather of two minds. 

The old woman, verandahed now of late, 
Rocked in the shortened sun, mouthed lozenges, 
And waved her long cane to agitate 

Against the grape that fled its arbored twines 
With sweetly reddened fruit; that ran express 
Above her head along a branching tree. 

This, and a hen, which only she could see. 


She pointed it to us in grass and wood— 

Red comb, red wattles, had her fierce black hen. 

We draped a tub that held its dark reflection 

When it came scratching at the door. We said 
"Grapes turning ripe,” trying with deflection. 
“There, too,” she cried, “see that red comb and chin! 
No one can help me now. It’s my affair, 

That Black Minorca’s in my grapes up there!” 


We left it then, as she had asked we do, 

And found it all resolved one afternoon: 

A chair, box toppled—argument extended 
Beyond the tree where she had seen it through. 
The wrested vine and yield were weighted down— 
So close it was—when reaping beak descended 

To take her for its wing there as she lay: 

A cane’s length from the clustered flame Tokay. 
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The Bending Moment 


ESTHER MC COY 


AT NOON on Walter Bowen’s second day 
in Mexico he sat down at a round table 
in his hotel patio and ordered breakfast. 
He had been out since seven-thirty, but 
this was his first meal of the day. 

The fountain played softly, and the 
urgency of his trip faded, as had the bril- 
liance of the red and orange flowering 
vines under the high sun. The sky was a 
thin noon blue. He might have been at a 
village inn instead of a hotel in the center 
of Mexico City. The hotel, a second-rate 
one, was selected because it was near the 
office of Carlos Altuzarra, an engineer 
Bowen had come to Mexico to find. 

Bowen was squeezing lime juice onto a 
slice of papaya when the desk clerk hur- 
ried to his table and announced in Texas- 
accented English that there was a call for 
him from Los Angeles. Bowen dropped 
the squeezed lime to his plate and walked 
the length of the patio. He settled into a 
palm chair with a slippery red plastic seat 
pad, but as soon as he heard Bascom Part- 
ridge’s voice he slid forward uncomfort- 
ably. He wound one leg round the other 
in such a way as to impede circulation— 
a position he habitually assumed when he 
examined at his drawing board one of his 
preliminary plans on which Partridge had 
made changes and penciled remarks. 
(“Are you trying to bankrupt us, kid?”’) 
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And the plan, which Bowen had thought 
through with a certain amount of imagi- 
nation and boldness, was reduced to the 
bare essentials of a utility structure, an- 
nouncing incontestably that it was a mini- 
mum manufacturing building. 

“Well,” asked Bascom Partridge, “did 
you talk to Altuzarra?” 

Bowen, enjoying for the moment the 
two-thousand-mile separation from his 
partner, said simply, “I can’t find him.” 

There was a pause, then Partridge in- 
quired, “What are you up to?” 

The question was not an innocent one, 
and it had the effect of shortening the 
distance between them. Bowen felt as if 
he were looking across his cluttered draw- 
ing board into Partridge’s agate-blue eyes. 

“I’m hunting for Altuzarra.” 

“Did you try his office?” 

Bowen twisted his legs again, and he 
felt an uneasy emptiness in his stomach. 
His reply held no anger, only complaint. 
“T sat in his office three hours this morn- 
ing, and I telephoned him a dozen times 
yesterday. He has a second office out by 
the university. I’m going out there this 
afternoon.” 

“Good. Wake has called three times. 
He wants you to get back here with Altu- 
zarra.” 

The mention of Wake, Partridge Engi- 
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neering Company’s client, caused Bowen 
to sit back in a more comfortable position. 
He stretched his legs, which had gone to 
sleep. “I'll find Altuzarra,” he promised. 
Finding Altuzarra was, Bowen thought, 
the first thing on which he and Partridge 
had been in perfect accord during the six 
years of their association. 

“Offer him a thousand if you have to. 
That’s a lot of money to a Mexican.” Then 
he asked, ““What about one of Altuzarra’s 
associates coming in his place?” 

“He has a business manager. He has a 
secretary. That’s all.” 

“Who does the drawing and figures the 
building?” 

“He does his own designing and com- 
putations, and he supervises all construc- 
tion. He works on only one job at a time.” 

“What did you say?” 

But Partridge had heard. There was a 
pause while both men considered this un- 
usual procedure. A story about Altuzarra, 


setting forth these facts, had been pub- 
lished in a national picture magazine a 


few weeks before. “Magazines got no 
business printing stuff like that,” Part- 
ridge had said. “People read it and believe 
it.” Photographs of Altuzarra’s latest fac- 
tory in concrete, cast in a thin shell form, 
did not impress Partridge, but they did 
Wake, his client. 


THE DAY the magazine appeared Richard 
Wake called at Partridge Engineering Co. 
Wake, a tall, bony man with a studious 
face, an inventor and manufacturer of 
airplane parts, made a ridiculous picture 
as he stood before Partridge and Bowen, 
nursing to his breast the page torn from 
the magazine. The comedy was lost on the 
engineers, because under Wake’s arm was 
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the roll of prints of their design for his 
new factory. 

The engineers greeted him with some 
alarm. He had been a difficult client. He 
wanted a factory that could be built in 
a hurry, yet he had held up the plans with 
interminable changes (most of them to 
reduce cost) until the tracings were thin 
from erasures. 

Wake dropped the roll of prints onto 
the desk. “Let’s ditch these plans and start 
over,” he said. He held the magazine page 
in front of him like a shield. “This is what 
I want. A factory that doesn’t look like 
a factory.” 

Partridge’s moon face, pale from some 
years of conferences inside offices, ap- 
peared suddenly ridged and leathery, as if 
he had just walked in from a day in the 
sun supervising a job. 

“You wanted occupancy by April,” he 
reminded Wake sternly. 

“I’m willing to wait,” Wake said. 

The tone struck Bowen as one a man 
used when speaking to a woman. Bowen 
recognized a man in love. 

Partridge, thumping the roll of prints 
for emphasis, said, “I guarantee this can 
be done for three dollars a foot.” 

But Wake was in love. Something in the 
photograph of the Mexican factory had 
stirred him and humbled him, and money 
was no longer a consideration. 

Wake said, “If you don’t want to draw 
up the new plans...” 

It was Bowen, as chief designer for 
Partridge Engineering, who was expected 
to speak when the question of design was 
raised, just as Partridge took over when 
costs or contracts were discussed. 

“It isn’t a matter of drawing it, sir,” 
Bowen said to their infatuated client. 
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“There are certain problems to be solved 
in an experimental building.” 
“If you’re talking about cost...’ 
“Not entirely. First, there’s the build- 
ing code. It was entirely rewritten after 
the 1933 earthquake, and it’s not very 
elastic.” 


Partridge said in disapproval of the 
way Bowen was handling the situation, “I 
was in this business before 1933, and none 
of my work failed in the quake.” 

Wake paid no attention to Partridge. 
He addressed Bowen: “What are the other 
problems?” 

“The form itself. The Mexican uses a 
thin shell, which he can get away with in 
Mexico. The building department here 
would undoubtedly require us to increase 
the thickness of the shell. That means 
more reinforcing steel. Right there we run 
into the problem of weight. I can predict 
that we'd be required to use steel columns 
to support the weight of the shell. What 
you’d wind up with is a standard steel 
frame with a shell skin. A redundancy, 
and one that might well run fifteen dol- 
lars a foot.” 

Wake walked to the window and 
cranked open a glass louver, admitting the 
sounds of traffic below on Wilshire Boule- 
vard. Then opposing his voice to the street 
noises, he said resolutely, ““Ten years ago 
my wife’s cousin by marriage—you know 
him, Bowen, a jackass—he had a store 
designed by Frank Lloyd Wright. I 
thought it was crazy then, and they had 
a hell of a time building it. But do you 
know what happened? Pictures of that 
building have been published hundreds of 
times. The place is crawling with visitors. 
Why, it’s like a double spread in the Sat- 
urday Evening Post—in color.” 
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As Wake spoke he folded the picture 
of the Mexican factory as if he were fold- 
ing a dream. He placed the dream inside 
his wallet. 

Bowen watched the wallet disappear 
into a pocket, and said quickly (and, he 
immediately realized, inadvisedly) , “The 
Mexican engineer apparently has a wide 
experience with shells. We might consult 
with him.” 

Partridge was stung by this foolish sug- 
gestion from his subordinate. “If you 
want a stunt building, our office can take 
care of it without help.” His outburst was 
unheeded. He continued, now ingratiat- 
ing, “If you want to spend more money, 
Mr. Wake, let us give you some floor-to- 
ceiling glass in the foyer, and add a canti- 
levered slab over the entrance. A patio off 
your ofice—with a reflection pool.” 

Wake was regarding Bowen with inter- 
est, a situation which occurred too sel- 
dom to suit Bowen. He found it extremely 
pleasant. Wake said to Bowen, “Go down 
and bring back the Mexican. If you figure 
out an economical way to build that shell, 
you're going to have a lot of work.” 

An excitement began to burn in Bowen. 
It was one of clear joy, unmixed with any 
thoughts of his own advancement. The 
tender skin of his sallow face itched from 
the moisture produced by excitement. He 
wiped his hands on a handkerchief and 
extended one to the departing Wake. 

The ashes from Partridge’s cigar melted 
onto his coat, and he stood up and brushed 
at them viciously. “If you wanted a trip 
he said. 


“It seemed to me we'd be wasting our 


to Mexico. . 


time redesigning.” As Bowen spoke he 
thought of Wake in love. Wake had 


turned to him as lovers seek allies. “This 
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seemed the only way we could salvage the 
design hours we have tied up in the job.” 

Partridge went to close the louver of 
the window, as if by closing out the noise 
he could still his humiliation. 

“Mexico! When I was there before the 
war there wasn’t a man I met who could 
read a blueprint. My God, the whole place 
is sinking.” 

“Do you propose dropping the job?” 
asked Bowen. 

“Drop it! There’s nothing for you to 
do now but bring back the Mexican.” 

Partridge had not forgiven the slight, 
for he said at the end of the conference, 
“You may be a valuable man, you may 
have ideas, but if you have no judgment 
in dealing with people...” 

Bowen was angry at the implied threat 
in the unfinished sentence. He reminded 
himself that he had brought in many of 
the clients: it was Partridge, however, 
who had closed every deal. There was 
something in Bowen's nature which made 
him uncomfortable when talking about 
money. He was apt to be too amiable, pro- 
longing the introductory discussions to 
the point almost of perverseness. There 
was a line between the talking stage and 
the contract stage that Partridge knew 
when to cross. To Bowen the line was in- 
visible. He had paid dearly, so it seemed 
to him, for this blindness. He sat as spec- 
tator not only in business conferences, but 
upon the invalidation of his design ideas. 


DRESSED in a light suit, and with a Rollei 
slung over his shoulder, Bowen walked 
through the park. It was early to start for 
the university, so he wandered slowly past 
the shoeshine boys who slept in the shade, 
wilted across the boxes containing their 
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dyes and waxes. He paused by two 
women, drowsing open-eyed on a bench, 
wound in their dark blue rebosos, which 
served as protection against the weather 
and as outer womb for the infant secured 
in the folds. The fountain in the deep 
shade played only for him, its sound piti- 
fully small and tinny. The murky water 
spattered up on him, and he brushed his 
coat dry with a handkerchief and walked 
on more rapidly. 

When he reached the Palace of Fine 
Arts he was beginning to feel a little 
dizzy. The whiteness of the great marble 
bulk hurt his eyes. How obstinately it re- 
fused to blend with the reds and browns 
of the city, he thought. Partridge was 
right about the city. The building was 
sinking into the spongy soil on which it 
rested. A series of steps had been built to 
lead down to the depressed entrance. 

Evidences that the city was slowly 
slipping down to its falling water table 
both horrified and fascinated Bowen. The 
newer buildings, he had been told, were 
floated on grids that moved with the un- 
stable soil, equipped even with devices for 
jacking them up. 

Nevertheless, he felt uneasy. He did not 
like to think of himself walking on a 
sinking city. He sat down on a bench and 
closed his eyes, and when he opened them 
he was looking directly at the steps again. 
He lifted his camera, and found the steps 
in the square of ground glass. After hold- 
ing the picture of failure suspended for a 
moment, he clicked the shutter. 

When he stood up the day sparkled 
painfully in his eyes, and little colliding 
images of the Palace of Fine Arts danced 
before him. Then they began to bend 
down and to tremble over his head. He 
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alone was perpendicular in a bending city. 
The terrifying sensation lasted for a min- 
ute, then he dropped onto the bench and 
covered his face with damp fingers. 

It was the altitude, he told himself. The 
Mexicans were sensible to rest for an hour 
in the middle of the day. 

When his attack was over he signaled a 
taxi and asked to be driven to the uni- 
versity. He leaned back against the seat 
and closed his eyes. 

He opened them when the taxi stopped 
for a red light at a traffic circle on the 
Paseo de la Reforma. He found himself 
looking up at two adjoining four-story 
buildings which had pulled apart at the 
top. It was like waking from a bad dream, 
only to fall asleep and dream it again. 
Impulsively, he directed the driver to 
wait. He took a light reading of the build- 
ings, then focused on the gap between 
them. It was at least a meter wide. 

He was not sure why he wanted the 
pictures. There was some vague feeling 
that they were insurance against failure. 

On the drive down Avenida Insurgen- 
tes, languorous and brightly colored scenes 
nudged his eyes open from time to time. 
A blue mosaic tile on an office front sur- 
prised him, for it was the blue of Part- 
ridge’s eyes. 

The color, devoid of any warming yel- 
low tones, had struck Bowen at their first 
meeting. It was the day Bowen closed his 
short-lived office—an office noted chiefly 
for a large deficit and three experimental 
buildings. 

Partridge came in, packed into his 
hard-textured suit, dropping cigar ashes 
on the drawings as he shuffled through 
them. He lingered over the working draw- 
ings of a building that had been cancelled. 
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Bowen said it fell through because esti- 
mates came in too high, but that was only 
half the story. The client was prepared to 
go ahead, if Bowen would make changes. 
Bowen's decision closed his office. 

Partridge turned from the drawings 
and beamed that blue on Bowen. “I want 
someone young with ideas.” Then the 
usual unfinished sentence, “If you prove 
you're the right man...” 

But Partridge wanted ideas as a hidden 
reserve, not to be used. “We're making 
money, aren’t we?” Partridge liked to say 
when Bowen suggested a fresh approach. 
“Where would you and your family be 
now if you'd stuck to unproved design?” 


THE TAXI passed the bull ring, then a flat- 
iron-shaped apartment house by a stream, 
on whose banks women washed clothes; a 
square with a statue of Obregon, and then 
soon a wide and open avenue. 

The university was farther out than 
Bowen had expected. First he saw the 
skeleton towers rising in the distance, 
backed by the volcanoes. He could make 
out three towers. Immediately he sat for- 
ward, and his camera rolled off his 
shoulder. 

There were acres of buildings, fixed in 
a flow of strange gray-violet rock. The 
driver turned off the thoroughfare and 
onto the campus, rutted by bulldozer 
tracks and strewn with stock piles of 
building materials. 

People were scattered over the great 
central plaza, men in white shirts with 
rolled sets of working drawings under 
their arms, men transporting materials in 


heavy trucks, an ant trail of men moving 
up ramps in the distance, men loading 
concrete onto lifts, men in towers unload- 
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ing, masons truing up blocks of volcanic 
rock for walls or paving. The familiar 
sound of concrete mixers hung on the air, 
and the hammer sound—on wood, on 
stone, on steel. 

There was a tingle on Bowen’s skin, an 
old elation that came from the sight of 
any large project rising against the sky— 
any sky. 

The driver wound around the campus, 
stopping often at Bowen’s bidding. The 
construction was different from that at 
home; the grid forms made strong by 
virtue of their massiveness lacked the light 
strength of his own steel framing. They 
seemed awkward and raw, but the tingle 
did not leave him. 

He halted the driver when he saw a 
shell-form building and got out. It was 
Altuzarra’s work, there was no doubt of 
it, and when he noticed two men looking 
at a page of blueprints, spread on the 
ground and flattened by chunks of vol- 
canic stone, which was floor and quarry 
for the university buildings, he knew at 
once that one was Altuzarra. The sense of 
being a part of the building, which only 
the designer, seldom the owner, displayed, 
was proof enough. 

Altuzarra was a square, thick man with 
the flat face of the Indian and the clear 
gaze of the Spanish. The other man, to 
whom a change in construction was being 
explained, was lost to Bowen. 

He left the taxi and went to stand 
under the shell structure, the continuous 
line of roof and walls sheltering him from 
the strong light. He looked at the daring 
thinness of the shell which contained him, 
and was caught in admiration. 

“You must come to the United States,” 


Bowen said. 
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Altuzarra nodded politely, as if ac- 
knowledging a conventional courtesy, 
then turned a smile of dismissal to the 
artisan. 

Bowen felt as if he knew Altuzarra. 
For in a few minutes he had ceased to be 
a stranger to the building, whose simple 
materials expressed something new and 
personal. What is great one sees in a mo- 
ment, while what is less than great needs 
longer observation. 

Altuzarra spoke slowly, as one speak- 
ing a language he was practicing. “I have 
visited the United States.” 

“I'd be interested in your impressions.” 

“It was ten years ago. I saw only one 
small town in Texas.” He smiled and 
watched a cloud roll low over the Sleeping 
Woman, obscuring the head and breast of 
the great volcano. “My engineering class 
and our professor chartered a bus to drive 
through the United States, but at the 
border there was confusion. They said no, 
no trip. One day only, go back across the 
border tonight.” 

“How stupid! You'll have no trouble 
getting into the United States now.” Then 
for the first time in Bowen’s career, be- 
cause he knew what he wanted—not for 
Partridge, not for Wake, but for himself 
—he was able to present the exact terms 
of an offer. 

Altuzarra let him finish, but the quick- 
ness of his refusal, and the unmistakable 
pleasure it gave him, warned Bowen that 
the incident was not forgotten. 

“One arrogant border official is not the 
United States,” Bowen said. 

“Please believe me when I say I hold no 
grudge against the official. Indeed it may 
be because of him that I learned to design 
work that could be built by unskilled 
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labor from our native materials. We are 
called a backward country, and I design 
for our limitations.” 

Bowen was uncomfortable from the 
moisture that broke out on his face and 
body. He said foolishly, ““You could have 
all the steel you liked.” 

“But I need little steel. Shell surfaces 
develop such low stresses that they want 
little reinforcing.” There was no doubt 
that the Mexican was teasing Bowen as he 
continued, “The shell is very simple. It has 
been overlooked in the United States be- 
cause you have so much steel. Why should 
you search for a system of construction 
requiring little steel when steel is plenti- 
ful? If you are interested in shell struc- 
tures, I recommend my teacher—the shell 
on the seashore. As a boy in Veracruz I 
studied the shells. When you return to 
Los Angeles notice the shells at your 
beaches. They all have doubly-curved sur- 
faces. There is no bending moment.” 

The insult was sharper than all the 
combined ones Bowen had suffered from 


Partridge. He could not speak, and he 


knew that whatever he could say was 
futile. 


“Anyway, it would be impossible to 
leave,” Altuzarra said. “I have a building 
under construction.” 

“The plans are here,” Bowen said. 

“I see you do not understand the shell. 
No matter how many drawings are done, 
I must make corrections on the site. De- 
sign is always a compromise between limi- 
tations. If it isn’t the site, it’s the client.” 

Bowen’s last design for his own office 
came to his mind. The ones that were 
built, and which had presented so many 
construction problems, he could forget. 
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But the one that was frozen on paper had 
always nagged him. 

He saw all at once that it was in the 
nature of his compromises that he had 
failed. A grudging respect came to him 
for Partridge, who built without vision, 
for at least he would not allow a building 
to die on the board without a struggle. 

A sudden small wind chilled Bowen, 
and it lifted the set of prints from the 
ground. Released from their moorings, 
they rolled themselves into a loose cylin- 
der and bumped slowly down a hillock 
that had been sculptured long ago by a 
volcanic eruption. They gathered momen- 
tum as they raced toward a puddle of 
water by a concrete mixer. 

Bowen watched the prints, and all at 
once he ran forward. The ground stood 
still, and the towers were erect as he 
rocked in darkness. But when he opened 
his eyes he was standing, and the roll of 
prints was under his arm. 

“The altitude,” he said weakly. Then, 
in confusion, he thrust the roll toward 
Altuzarra. 

“You should not have bothered. They 
are of little value. I carry most of the 
design changes in my head.” 

Bowen was glad that Altuzarra did not 
try to help him to the taxi. Altuzarra 
walked beside him, and when Bowen was 
seated, Altuzarra leaned in the window. 
“You must take it easy,” he said. “Our 
climate can be unfriendly to those who 
do not know it.” 

The taxi bounced over the cluttered 
road, and at a turn Bowen again faced the 
shell. Altuzarra in his sparkling white 
shirt was pressing his hand upon a thin 
corrugation, 
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Bowen felt better inside the taxi. The 
land was solid, and all the danger was gone 
out of it. He stretched his legs, and then 
the knowledge came to him that no mat- 
ter whose board they were under, they 
would be at home. 

He heard the camera strike the floor of 


Captive 


the taxi, and he reached down and picked 
it up, held it a moment, then unlocked the 
back. The sun that played on the cupolas 
of the Engineering Buiiding and on the 
flat face of the Science Tower and the 
central stack of the library shone down 
on the film. 
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His eyebrows also were black, his eyes too deep- 


set, as though they wanted to hide. 
Lacerkvist Barabbas 


We, too, go free, Barabbas. 
We hide, Barabbas. 


We sprawl on the houses of midges; 
do they see us? 


They fly from lashes: 

back of the dampened foliage, 

back of the black tears of the clutching harlot, 
they peer into twin caverns. 


They hear the voices, 


the strange winds blowing; 
they are tumbled from green spires. 
They are shaken by alien giants; 


they are stuck to our waste and our hunger; 


they rise from the lovers’ graveyards. 


From the top of the virgin blossom, 


they see two giants going 
back to the west, each separate, burnt 
by the great ball sinking into the roaring water. 
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“Beautiful, Beautiful Texas’ 


GEORGE FUERMANN 


Drawings by E. M. SCHIWETZ 


IN NO OTHER American state has the lib- 
eral-conservative issue been so intensified, 
since 1946, as in Texas. “Conservative,” 
* and “right wing” will be 
made synonymous and called “conserva- 
tive” here; “liberal,” “progressive,” and 
“left wing” will be made synonymous and 
called “liberal.” “Conservative” will be 
taken to mean opposition to the admin- 


“reactionary, 


istrations of Franklin Roosevelt and 
Harry S. Truman, plus the hope of restor- 
ing certain values which dominated Texas 
before World War II. “Liberal” will be 
taken to mean approval of the Roosevelt- 
Truman administrations, plus the hope of 
speeding the acceptance of certain values 
which are likely to dominate the state in 
good time. 

The state has been bullied by its politi- 
cal extremes. It has seemed that no one in 
Texas with the gift of articulateness is 
familiar with the uses of compromise, or 
favors an issue of fact if one of emotion 
can be found, or respects any shade of 
political thought that is not at one ex- 
treme or the other. The conservative mind 
—in Texas a meringue of oil, rural, and 
Republican Texas. 
The liberal mind—a less crusty meringue 
of oil-be-damned, urban, and Democratic 
ideologies—may possibly begin governing 


ideologies—governs 
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Texas in the 1960's. It does not seem to be 
more prepared to do so with wisdom than 
the conservative mind. The liberals need 
a giant; the conservatives, overwhelming 
more than governing Texas, could win 
with a midget. 

For four years, beginning in 1890, the 
people of Texas were governed by James 
Stephen Hogg, a man of integrity, vision, 
and action—a man whose heart and mind 
were always in liaison with each other. 
Hogg was the great governor of modern 
Texas history. With few exceptions since 
Hogg, and with none since W. Lee O’Dan- 
iel took office in 1939, the conservative 
mind has governed Texas. Texas conserva- 
tives have been successful in spite of gen- 
erally mediocre candidates. The liberals 
have failed to be successful because of 
generally mediocre candidates and a want 
of discipline, even of unity, among large 
groups of voters whose economic interests 
cause the same groups in the North to sup- 
port liberal candidates. Effective politics 
is said to be made of boldness and crafti- 
ness in mysterious proportions. Texas lib- 
erals seem not to have divined the propor- 
tions, possibly because they have been 
unable to get the experience of office- 
holding. 

The Dallas Morning News is the chief 
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spokesman for conservatives. The Texas 
Observer, a weekly newspaper published 
at Austin, is the only newspaper-spokes- 
man for liberals. By reading both papers, 
but not by reading one or the other, a 
Texan may learn what is going on in poli- 
tics. Most of the state’s metropolitan 
newspapers are of the same mind as the 
News. The fault of the Texas press is not 
its conservatism but that as a rule it masks 
the essence of issues that do not dovetail 
with the theories and goals of the property 
class. The want of a matured, inquisitive 
press—a deficiency common to many 
states, especially in the West—has made 
possible Texas politics’ pre. cupations 
with oil and money rather than govern- 
ment and people. All that good govern- 
ment requires is an enlightened press. 

Despite the extravagance of magazine 
and newspaper reports about the state, 
Texans are similar to the newer model 
Americans everywhere. There is the dif- 
ference, however, that broader opportu- 
nity has enlarged those traits which are 
common to areas of new chances and 
methods. The traits are characteristic of 
frontiers, where goals are personal rather 
than community—the acquisition of 
money and identity to the exclusion of 
aesthetics and reforms. A frontier in spirit 
need not have the rusticity of a Western 
movie; it can have skyscrapers and sym- 
phony orchestras. The frontier instinct is 
conservative, not liberal. Thus Texans 
have been tolerant of people but not of 
ideas, and thus Texas liberals have not 
coalesced with the speed that immigration 
statistics and urban growth would lead 
one to expect. Not all the liberal element 
has been liberal. 

Though Texas is said to be a Democratic 
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state, which it has been through most of 
its history, there has been some question 
about it since 1944, when the Texas Regu- 
lars organized to defy the New Deal. The 
Regulars were a group of extreme con- 
servatives who planned in vain to disfran- 
chise Texas Democrats by diverting the 
state’s Democratic electoral vote to the 
Republican candidates. Since 1952, when 
Governor Allan Shivers led the state in 
delivering the nation’s sixth largest elec- 
toral vote to the Republican party, the 
Texas political complexion has eluded 
definition. Writing in the Reporter maga- 
zine in December, 1955, Douglass Cater 
said the state’s multiparty politics “almost 
rivals that of France in its complexity.” 
There are other similarities in the politics 
of Texas and France, but the essence of 
Texas politics has come to be this: Texas 
liberals want the Democratic party of 
Texas to conform to the national party; 
conservatives want the national party to 
conform to their branch of the Demo- 
cratic party in Texas, which is Republican 
in principle. 

Texas has been called Democratic in 
state politics and Republican in national 
politics since 1952. So long as Texas con- 
servatives are in power, that is a distinc- 
tion without a difference. In 1952 Texas 
was either a no-party state or a four-party 
state—Texas and national 
Democrats, Taft Republicans and Eisen- 
hower Republicans, though the first and 
last were virtually the same. In 1951 the 
Austin American said there were four 
divisions of the Texas Democratic party 
alone—Truman Democrats, Anti-Tru- 
man Democrats, Fence-Jumping Demo- 
crats, and Anti-Democrats. 


Democrats 


The several groups under Governor 
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Shivers’ leadership were known as Shiver- 
crats or Donkephants. Their motif was 
“Principle Before Party,” the governor 
taking the position that the Democratic 
party of Texas and that of the nation were 
unrelated, as indeed they were from the 
Shivers point of view. In a letter to the 
Harris County Democratic Club, in 
April, 1952, in which he capitalized all 
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the letters of the word “Texas” in each 
reference, Shivers explained himself: 


I consider myself a member of the Democratic 
Party of TEXAS and an office-holder in the 
Democratic Party of TEXAS, and will be a 
candidate for nomination as governor of the 
Democratic Party of TEXAS. I will follow 
the instructions of a majority of the Demo- 


crats of TEXAS. 
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With Governor Shivers and most other 
Texas Democratic office-holders of im- 
portance supporting the Republican can- 
didate for President, Texas Democrats 
who favored the Democratic candidate 
were obliged to take the name of Loyal 
Democrats. The general election of No- 
vember, 1952 showed there were 133,650 
fewer of the Loyalists than of the Shiver- 
crats; Dwight Eisenhower got 1,102,878 
votes and Adlai Stevenson 969,228. 

Lynn Landrum, a Dallas News column- 
ist and editorial writer, suggested a solu- 
tion to the anomalies of Texas politics. 
“We shall have to build our own party,” 
he wrote in 1952. “The parties we now 
have are all sore backs and no brains.” His 
suggestion was not acted upon, and the 
one change of substance in Texas politics 
between the presidential elections of 1952 
and 1956 was the growth of liberal influ- 
ence. In 1954, however, Landrum ex- 
plained the distinction of Texas politics: 
“Long ago Texans gave up trying to riddle 
out what is the Democratic party and fell 
hilariously to cutting each other’s throats 
to determine by force and arms who is the 
Democratic party.” Two years earlier he 
had written, “We Texans simply aren’t 
sensible about our politics. We have quit 
shooting out the lights in the saloons and 
we have quit riding Old Paint into the 
lobby of the hotel. But what fools we 


make of ourselves in election year!” 


"in TEXAS the vague outlines of a politics 
are emerging in which irrelevancies are 
pushed into the background and people 
divide broadly along liberal and conserva- 
tive lines,” V. O. Key, Jr. wrote in South- 
ern Politics, an important book on the 
subject, published in 1949. He went on: 
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A modified class politics seems to be evolving, 
not primarily because of an upthrust of the 
masses that compels men of substance to unite 
in self-defense, but because of the personal 
insecurity of men suddenly made rich who are 
fearful lest they lose their wealth. . . . Imbued 
with a faith in individual self-reliance and un- 
schooled in social responsibilities of wealth, 
many of these men have been more sensitive 
than a Pennsylvanian manufacturer to the 
policies of the Roosevelt and Truman Admin- 
istrations. 


The argument that Texas millionaires 
are a novelty as to the source of their fears 
of the New and Fair Deals has come to be 
commonplace in explaining Texas con- 
servatives. The inference is that the mo- 
tive for conservatism in other states is dif- 
ferent and, compared with that in Texas, 
noble. Except as the argument applies to 
being “unschooled in social responsibilities 
of wealth,”* however, the argument has 
become a cliché, a bridge for getting on to 
other ground with convenience. Appre- 
hension of the central government’s pow- 
er is known in the other forty-seven states, 
and the type of alarm that gave short life 
to the Texas Regulars was similar to that 
which created the South’s Dixiecrat ma- 
neuver of 1948—the race question alone 
did not account for the southern revolt— 
and the Old Guard of the Republican 
party in the North. 

The motives for fear and defiance of 
the Roosevelt and Truman theories of 
government, except for the principle of 


racial integration, are fairly uniform 
among conservatives throughout Amer- 


*One form of social responsibility in which wealthy 
Texans excel, however, is philanthropy—endowing uni- 
Versities, art museums, churches, and foundations whose 
aims are sociological, scientific, agricultural, and munici- 
pal researches. Such other spending for the public good 
as underwritmg the cost of books and art portfolios and 
buying works of art for public institutions is a common- 
place of the state's philanthropies. 
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ica. The logic of a conservative millionaire 
in Maine, Oregon, and Texas, say, is such 
that it would be difficult to discover which 
was which if all three philosophies were 
printed side by side without identification. 
An editorial in the Dallas News in August, 
1956 and an excerpt from Lynn Lan- 
drum’s column three months later may be 
said to summarize the views of Texas 
conservatives. Landrum wrote: 


Most of the South is solid for a Democratic 
’ Party which doesn’t exist any more. Franklin 
Roosevelt killed that Democratic Party deader 
than the celluloid collar and arm garters for 
shirtsleeves. Some of the South never did get 
to the funeral and some don’t know yet of 
the demise. 


The editorial said: 


The Democratic Party is still the party of 
Franklin Roosevelt and Harry Truman, of 
Harry Hopkins and Lee Pressman. That it is 
now the party of Hubert Humphrey and 
Walter Reuther, of Paul Butler and Thurgood 
Marshall, alters the situation no whit. ... But 
[ Adlai] Stevenson is not going to offend the 
NAACP or the AFL-CIO or the UMW. lo 
heck with principles, what this party needs is 
votes! 


Thus the position of the state’s conserva- 
tives: opposition to the national Demo- 
cratic party, opposition to organized la- 
bor, and opposition to racial integration. 
Only the latter issue is not a common 
denominator of American conservatism. 
The rise of a class politics in Texas has 
been aggravated in the years since Key’s 
book was written. Class against class: 
statements by the two gubernatorial can- 
didates in the second Democratic primary 
election of 1956 suggested that the elec- 
tion would determine whether Texas was 
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to be governed by the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple and the head of the United Automo- 
bile Workers in Detroit or the “Texas 
Association for the Advancement of Mil- 
lionaires.” The candidates were United 
States Senator Price Daniel, who did not 
resign from that office to run for gover- 
nor, and Ralph Yarborough, who had 
been defeated by Allan Shivers in the gov- 
ernor’s races of 1952 and 1954. Senator 
Daniel, who supported President Eisen- 
hower in 1952, was the conservative can- 
didate; Yarborough, who supported Adlai 
Stevenson, was the liberal. Senator Daniel 
often gave the impression that his oppo- 
nent was not Yarborough but Walter 
Reuther, the Detroit union leader. Yar- 
borough made no bones about the identity 
of his opponent, but he implied that the 
senator was a toy belonging to unnamed 
oil millionaires. The rich man and the 
worker, plus the Negro, were pitted 
against each other in the two candidates’ 
campaign speeches. 

No metropolitan daily newspaper en- 
dorsed Yarborough’s candidacy, which 
was one of several indications that the 
political mood of the majority of Texans 
was coming to be at odds with that of the 
newspapers. Daniel, whose attempt to 
make Walter Reuther an issue in a Texas 
election included frequent showings of a 
photograph of Reuther giving a $75,000 
check to officials of the NAACP, was 
elected by a majority of three thousand 
out of a total of 1,392,703 votes. The sen- 
ator and his supporters were shocked at 
the narrowness of his victory. He led five 


other candidates in the first primary, 
when he got 165,498 more votes than 
Yarborough, the second high man. “Sena- 
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tor Daniel's lead [in the second primary 
election | is expected to be between 175,- 
000 and 200,000 votes over Mr. Yar- 
borough,” the Christian Science Monitor 
reported three weeks before the election, 
and the Monitor’s estimate was that of 
most Texans. Conceivably the liberals 
might have won their first important elec- 
tion with a giant. The state’s guberna- 
torial elections are hungry for giants—for 
liberal and conservative candidates with 
the gift of altruism and the talent to make 
the gift effective. 


rHE ANNUAL gridiron show of the Wom- 


en’s National Press Club, performed be- 
fore President and Mrs. Eisenhower in 
1954, included a skit in which Texas mil- 
lionaires were caricatured. The members 
of a quartet in the skit were identified as 
Clint W. Murchison, Sid W. Richardson, 
H. R. Cullen, and H. L. Hunt. At one 


point 


“Murchison” and “Richardson” 


sang about Texas millionaires: 


ry 
Nef 


tag 


\\) 


They like to bunt for Commies 
And pinks of every hue, 

But if they can’t find Commies, 

Plain liberals will do. 


The character of Texas politics was trans- 
formed with a vim between the time of 
the duet in Washington and the popular- 
ity of a different type of song, composed 
by W. Lee O’Daniel as an aid to selling his 
flour, in the 1930’s. The first line of 
O’Daniel’s song—sung by thousands of 
Texans until World War Il—was “Beau- 
tiful, beautiful Texas”; the last lines were: 


So let us all smile, for life is worth while 
When we live in this beautiful state. 


The Great Depression had begun to 
melt by 1938, when “Beautiful Texas” 
was O’Daniel’s campaign song. American 
liberalism was losing the nearly unani- 
mous appeal it had had a few years earlier. 
O’Daniel succeeded James V. Allred, a 
liberal, as governor in January, 1939. 
From that day on Texas has had a succes- 
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sion of conservative governors who have 
been at odds with the Democratic party’s 
leadership in Washington. Life in “Beau- 
tiful, beautiful Texas” has become more 
and more worth one’s while, but the in- 
creasing savageness of Texas politics has 
caused smiles to be rationed. Neither good 
humor nor the complacency of O’Daniel’s 
song has been in the air since O’Daniel’s 
first term as governor. 

Businessmen, industrialists, and men of 
wealth have alone commanded Texas. 
Men whose luster is the intellect have had 
virtually no share in Texas government. 
“It [Texas] is basically distrustful of the 
intelligentsia in matters of government,” 
Lynn Landrum wrote in the Dallas News 
in 1956. This conservatism, like the New 
Deal, was extended to twenty years of 
power when Price Daniel was elected gov- 
ernor in 1956. Also like the New Deal, 
Texas conservatism was weakened by 
scandals, venality, and, until the narrow- 
ness of its victory in 1956, a disposition 
to regard itself as permanent. The state’s 
conservatism may in some ways have made 
a hostage of the state’s future. 

The evidence is that the conservative 
mind in Texas and that of the Republican 
Old Guard in the North are virtually 
identical. But Texas conservatives, unlike 
the hard-shell Republicans of the North, 
have succeeded. Beginning with the 
Jester-Rainey campaign for governor in 
1946, however, liberals became a nuisance 
to conservatives. By the end of the next 
decade liberalism had become a competitor 
of endurance and growing power. Com- 
parison of voting records of Dallas, the 
most conservative of Texas cities, and 
Houston, the most nearly liberal, since 
1946 shows a widening contrast of im- 
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portance. Houston’s suggestion of non- 
conformity is a sign of the rise of liberal 
influence in Texas, but there are more 
signs than that. 

Texas has two state Democratic con- 
ventions in presidential election years. 
Delegates to the one in May, 1956, at Dal- 
las, approved an anti-poll-tax resolution. 
It was an action without effect, but it was 
a sign of emerging liberal principles. Ear- 
lier in May, at more than five thousand 


precinct conventions 


throughout the 
state, Texas Democrats gave Governor 
Allan Shivers the first defeat of his politi- 
cal career. Party leadership was trans- 
ferred from Shivers to Senator Lyndon 


Johnson, who is thought of as a liberal 
only in comparison with Shivers. It was a 
setback of consequence to Shivers, mean- 
ing that for once a governor did not con- 
trol the state’s delegation to the national 
Democratic convention. It was thought 
that Shivers was paying the price of his 
defection to the Republicans in 1952, yet 
the following November Texans gave 
President Eisenhower a larger majority 
than they did four years earlier. 

A man of adroitness and political com- 
petence, Allan Shivers was governor of 
Texas for seven and a half years—longer 
than anyone else. No one since Hogg, well 
over half a century earlier, had formed the 
state in the mold of his own leadership as 
Shivers did. But Shivers was governor too 
long for his own good, and the conviction 
grows that he was governor too long for 
the state’s good. Texas was punished by 
the most pernicious scandals in its history, 
since Reconstruction, in the last years of 
Shivers’ terms. Many of the scandals in- 
volved men appointed by Governor Shiv- 
ers, and their effects could have been 
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reduced had the governor acted with 
determination. Not only was he repudi- 
ated at the May convention, but conserva- 
tives of his choice were ousted from both 
National Democratic Committee posts. 
The new national Democratic committee- 
woman, Mrs. R. D. Randolph, an heir to 
an East Texas lumber fortune, is another 
sign that liberalism is taking effect, how- 
ever tenuous that effect may prove to be. 
She won the post in spite of determined 
opposition by Senator Johnson, who fa- 
vored a conservative. 
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ANY DEFINITION of Texas politics is im- 


perfect. The amorphousness of its politics 


is another result of the state’s great area 
and diversity. A politics appealing to the 
border region may offend the Great Plains 
area, hundreds of miles to the north. 
El Paso is not concerned with the dreams 
of Orange, nearly nine hundred miles to 
the east. Years of striving for a politics of 
state-wide unity has deformed the state’s 
political character. Politicians who man- 
age to umbrella the state’s vote often have 
a good deal in common with Jack of the 
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nursery rhyme—" Jack be nimble, Jack be 
quick.” 

The newer leadership of Senator John- 
son has been an enigma at best. Politically, 
the senator has a split personality. In 
Washington he is a conservative liberal. 
In Texas he is a conservative who is sym- 
pathetic with the liberals when it suits his 
purpose. He won his first election to the 
Senate, in 1948, by a margin of 87 votes 
out of a total of 988,295, one of the closest 
elections in American history. He has been 
an exception to the rule of Texas congress- 
men, having been a national more than a 
regional or state leader. He has been the 
Great Conciliator of the Senate, a mod- 
erate on every issue but oil and civil rights. 
He is a politician of skill whose success 
may be attributed to his artfulness in find- 
ing the common denominator of party 
accord in the Senate. He has won the 
respect, or at any rate the sympathy, of 
the Senate and a gravity of mixed emo- 
tions in Texas. That he is no great shakes 
at pulling Texas Democracy back toward 
national Democracy is owing to the 
opportunism and expediency which are 
large in his character. The senator’s ten- 
uous leadership of Texas Democrats is 
something of a paradox. It is an article of 
faith among both liberals and conserva- 
tives that no good can come of his leader- 
ship. Each side feels that the senator will 
bear watching, much as a chained mastiff 
keeps an eye on a postman who enters the 
yard. 

Senator Johnson is teamed in his leader- 
ship of both the state and national Demo- 
cratic parties with another Texan, Sam 
Rayburn, who has been Speaker of the 
House of Representatives longer than any 
other man in history. Mr. Sam is made of 
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sternness, pragmatism, rural ideology, and 
a degree of party discipline that seems 
eccentric to a state of Texas’ mood. Speak- 
er Rayburn has been a liberal in Washing- 
ton and, as a rule, a model of discretion 
in Texas. In 1956, however, his anger 
erupted at the likelihood that his state 
would again favor Dwight Eisenhower: 
“There are too many big-rich oil men 
there, and too many fat-cat newspapers, 
all of them Republican.”” He has become 
a political figure of national dimension 
through skill, instinct, and representation 
of a rotten borough—one of the most 
thinly populated congressional districts in 
the United States. The Dallas News, 
Speaker Rayburn’s nemesis, has long 
yearned to have his district reapportioned 
into the conservative predictability of 
East Dallas. 

In 1956, for the third time in less than 
thirty years, Texas voted Republican, giv- 
ing President Eisenhower a majority of 
220,661 compared with one of 133,650 
four years earlier. Yet in 1956 Governor 
Shivers and W. Lee O’Daniel were vir- 
tually alone among the state’s Democratic 
notables in supporting the President. 
Price Daniel supported Adlai Stevenson 
this time, but he did so from the necessity 
of politics caused by the urgency of lib- 
eral demands. In April, 1957 Ralph Yar- 
borough was elected to fill the unexpired 
twenty months of Daniel’s term in the 
Senate, but his election did not signify 
that the state had yet turned its back on 
conservatism. Yarborough got 38 per cent 


of nearly a million votes for twenty-two 


candidates, most of whom were conserva- 
tives. He ran well ahead of Congressman 
Martin Dies and a strong Republican con- 
tender, Thad Hutcheson. “Texas con- 
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servatives elected Ralph Yarborough,” the 
Dallas News said in an editorial. The point 
of the editorial was that the conservative 
vote was split by the prevalence of con- 
servative candidates. 

The contrast of rising liberalism and 
the Eisenhower victories raises a number 
of questions. Will Texas Democrats who 
supported President Eisenhower rue the 
day? Will Texas become Republican? Will 
the influence of the newer industrial class 
return the state to the Democratic party? 
The conclusion here is that of William G. 
Carleton, writing in Harper's in 1955: 


The truth is that Texas... has developed a 
fairly healthy political life under its own pri- 
vate brand. It has gone farther than any other 
Southern state in building a two-party system 
within the ancient framework of the Demo- 
cratic party. The very aggressiveness of the 
conservatives has sharpened the issues and 
called forth bold counteraction by the liberals. 
. . « Ultimately it seems inevitable that the 
industrialization of Texas... will result in a 
considerable strengthening of the liberal and 
pro-labor elements. 


In the long run, the state’s conserva- 
tives will be forced to take refuge in Old 
Guard Republicanism. They were dis- 
illusioned with President Eisenhower by 
1957, when the state’s Republican party 
was hard put to raise enough money to 
pay the debts of its 1956 campaign. The 
state’s millionaires were divided about 80- 


20 in their support of Eisenhower and 


Stevenson in 1956, a proportion that 
would apply to millionaires generally. But 
the 80 per cent is coming to suspect the 
President. His appointment of Earl War- 
ren as Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, 
his opposition to the Bricker Amendment, 
his veto of the Harris-Fulbright bill, and 
his approval of increased Social Security 
benefits have dismayed the conservatives’ 
backbone of wealth. 

Few Texans could be called independ- 
ent politically. Even trivialities of the 
state’s politics are fraught with danger, 
being as contentious as larger issues in the 
fury of the liberal-conservative debate. 
Rural Texas and conservative urban ele- 
ments have combined to resist change in a 
swiftly changing state. But the big cities 
are coming to contain a majority of the 
votes—a development that came to the 
North years earlier—and an eventual bal- 
ance in the state’s political mood seems 
certain. “In one of the most significant 
changes in Dixie politics, Lone Star State 
Democrats have revamped their party 
into an organization more nearly resem- 
bling the big-city-dominated Democratic 
parties of the North and East,” Bicknell 
Eubanks wrote in the Christian Science 
Monitor after the state’s Democratic con- 
vention of May, 1956. “It was a 180- 
degree turn from conservatism to liberal- 
ism.” The conclusion seems premature for 
long-range purposes, but Texas is destined 
to lose its distinction of being a no-party 
state and return to national Democracy. 
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Late Evening 


HANNAH KAHN 


THE EARLY FALL WIND was circling 
through the trees and two maple leaves 
were silhouetted against the window pane. 
The larger leaf was shriveled and the dry, 
crimped edges formed a shadow as though 
the leaf would die before it was severed 
from the tree. 

The old woman and the little girl were 
talking. The old woman was very old and 
the little girl was very young, and what 
they said would not have made sense to 
anyone listening, but they understood 
each other. The child laughed and the old 
woman patted her head, as so many times 
in her life she had patted the heads of her 
children, grandchildren, friends’ children, 
strange children. But this child was her 
only great-grandchild. 

There was a nurse who cared for them 
this last year, ever since they moved into 
the east wing of the house. The nurse fed 
them both and helped them dress. She 
helped the old woman into the large four- 
poster bed and the little girl into the crib 
she had used since she was born. Now the 
child was seven years old, but so tiny a 
seven that the crib was still large enough 
for her. 

The family wasn’t sure whether the old 
woman knew her relationship to the child. 
It was hard to measure her immediate 
knowledge. Some days her mind was clear 
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as sunlight and at other times there was a 
shadow there like the shadow over her 
eyes. And the element of time was un- 
measured by calendar or clock. She would 
tell the child a story of what happened 
forty years ago as though it happened yes- 
terday. 

But to the child, who lived in her own 
unmeasured world, feeling only the sound 
of words, not missing the context, there 
was only delight in all the old woman said 
to her, as though the words had a texture 
that could be felt, if not understood. As 
though there were understanding on a 
level more dimensional! than language, as 
though there were a communion beneath 
the surface that brought special meaning 
to sound. 

The child would bring her a magazine 
and hold it—sometimes right side up and 
often upside down, She would point to 
colors, red—blue—green—white—yellow 
—purple. These she had learned to dis- 
tinguish . . . these words she had learned to 
say. And the old woman chanted the 
names of the colors with the child and 
always gave the word for the word, so 
that the child learned red—blood, white 
yellow—daffodil, 
grass, blue—sky, purple—death. 

Sometimes the old woman hummed an 


old song and the child moved her hands 


—wedding, green— 
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and feet, catching the rhythm of the sun- 
beams that filtered through the drawn 
shade, and she would dance a few steps 
without awareness. The old woman moved 
her head, which sloped a little to the right, 
and half closed her eyes as she swayed back 
and forth on the rocker to the tune of the 
song she was singing. 

There were times that the old woman 
was conscious of the nurse watching them. 


The consciousness came suddenly—then 


the old woman would say, “See how she 
loves it when I sing to her.” 

But more and more, with her sight get- 
ting dimmer and her mind receding into 
the caverns of memory, she did not seem 
aware of her surroundings. That is, not 
her surroundings as a whole, but individ- 
ual things stirred her. She would run her 
hand over the rim of a teacup lovingly and 
press her lips together—then open them as 
though she were sipping tea delicately and 
fashionably. Or she would turn a strand 
of wool around her finger where her wed- 
ding ring used to be. She hadn’t worn it 
for a long time because it had become too 
large for her finger and had to be put 
away. 

The old woman was very old when the 
child was born. No one knew whether she 
understood about the child’s doll-like 
face, or the implication of the oddly 
shaped eyes, or that the child looked at her 
with a steady innocent stare. The family 


hoped she did not know, for the child gave 


love freely to everyone, and the old 
woman, even before the shadows were so 
heavy, thought it a special love that was 
given to her alone by this child. 

The family knew, had known for sev- 
eral years, that with this child there would 
always be the shadows of the mind and 
the timeless years and the unfiltered 
thought. But love and grace are not of the 
mind, nor of the measured ingredients, 
and she followed the old woman with her 
eyes whenever she moved. 

The old woman sang and the little girl 
tried to follow and match the sound. She 
smiled and the child laughed. She sat on a 
chair with her cheeks cupped in her hands 
and the child repeated the gesture. 

Sometimes they would sit together, the 
child in the old woman’s lap, and the 
rocker made the rhythm by which they 
both fell asleep. And the grandfather 
clock chimed in the room the passing 
hours. Hours for a life that ticked away 
with time, minutes for a life that would 
ever be without time. An old woman and 
an always child, nearer and nearer each to 
the other, and the sun going down. 

The nurse walked over to the fireplace 
and moved the logs. She brushed away a 
withered leaf that rested on the window 
sill. It was getting colder. She looked at 
the woman and the little girl in the rocker. 
Both asleep and yet the rocker moved 
softly back and forth, back and forth, and 
then stood still. 
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Nevada 


BERNICE SLOTE 
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The little towns are magnified beyond 
Their usual names: Vegas, Elko, Wells. 
And far as Tonopah the light explodes, 
Building imagined palaces that laugh 
At other jackals haunting other bills. 


It is the court of love. The ancient rules 

Of gigolo game enchant the hero’s wish: 

To charm the lovely lady of Oneself, 

With luck to pander for bis own. In court 

The jongleurs call out courtesy of lies 

To preen the dullard king; chanson of card 
And geste of luck upon a time. They wear 

A formal fever in the rooms. At bar: 

The sonnet-show of glass in strict design, 

The rites of mirrored eye, the stranger's match. 
At games: the glazed dance where hand and eye 
Make coldly separate shuttles in the cards 

And one arm jigs tomorrow’s wheel. Around — 
Flow swoon and counterswoon of neon blood. 


It is the court of love, where knighthood crowds 
Impatient corridors to reach the room 

Nevada where my lady lies, my Self 

Most fortunate. They hunt around the green 
Round table, hunt for anything at all. 

Perhaps, the paper dragon of repose. 
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Freedom of Belief for All? 


MERRIMON CUNINGGIM 


MOST PEOPLE use a dictionary as a crutch 
to justify their interpretation of a word; 
my purpose, on the contrary, is to fly in 
the face of Noah Webster. Belief, the 
dictionaries tell us, means faith, convic- 
tion, mental acceptance, or again means 
trust, confidence; and to believe means to 
take as true, to hold views and opinions, 
or to have or put one’s trust in a state- 
ment, a principle, or even a person. If this 
is all that belief really amounts to, and if 
the freedom to believe has no greater 
dimensions to it than these words signify, 
then we may quickly conclude that every- 
one on the surface of the earth possesses 
this freedom, those behind the Iron Cur- 
tain very much included. If belief is 
limited to what goes on inside a man’s 
mind, in intellectual assent or even per- 
sonal allegiance, then there never was and 
never will be—and the important thing 
for our analysis is that there is not now— 
a single soul that does not possess it or a 
single power than can take it away. 

The dictionary has got to be broadened. 
Even the phrase, “freedom to worship,” 
used in its usual narrow sense, implies 
some measure of expression outside that 
of simply mental, personal—that is, secret 

orientation. The fact is, both aspects of 
belief, mental acceptance and personal 
allegiance, drive one inescapably out of 
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one’s self. When that belief has to do with 
one’s religious understandings, it moves us 
to respond in consonance with what, or 
whom, we believe. Notice that word, 
move. It implies action. And that other 
word, response; it implies testimony, by 
word or deed, or perhaps both. The person 
of any kind of belief, and pre-eminently 
the person of religious belief —so the expe- 
rience of mankind has run—is one who by 
virtue of that belief desires to speak and 
act in accordance with it. 

Freedom to believe, then, is the freedom 
to speak and act; and this is where differ- 
ences in societies and in governmental be- 
havior do begin to be manifest. One's 
society may or may not grant this liberty. 
It is not universal. We know, or think we 
know, where it does not exist. But we like 
to think that in our own nation we do 
possess it. Then let us be specific about 
what it is to which we refer: freedom to 
believe means the freedom to take one’s 
religious belief into account in his words 
and actions; as the poet has said, it is the 
liberty “to fashion as we feel.” 

Who, then, has this freedom? Let us not 
become sentimental and say, “Every- 
body,” for this simply is not so. We may 
correctly hold that as a nation and a so- 
ciety we possess the freedom to believe 
as we will; but as a host of different 
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individuals, not all of us do possess it. And 
this is true for an easily understandable 
reason—we cannot. That is to say, in a 
society as heterogeneous as ours, the diver- 
sity of religious belief is so great as to 
make it inevitable that conflicts in convic- 
tion, and thus in action, will occur. 
Suppose | belief, 
mind you—that compulsory vaccination, 
or inoculation against germs, is an affront 
to my faith; and suppose you believe that 


believe—religious 


mine is a disastrous position for the general 
welfare, that my kind of notion will 
simply result in widespread disease and 
suffering. Now your belief is not merely 
negative, and it may be, as much as mine, 
a truly religious conviction; that is, it may 
stem from the proposition that the good 
of all men is to be cherished and pursued, 
and further, that man can safely trust the 
revelations of what is good, however in- 
complete they may still be, that have been 
vouchsafed to the experts in the field of 
concern—in this instance, experts in 
germs, doctors. Very well, your belief and 
mine may crash head on, and if so, one of 
them has to give. In such a situation, if 
your freedom to believe is made fully op- 
erative for you, then mine is necessarily 
proscribed. I may cry to high heaven that 
my religious liberty has been invaded, and 
the only honest answer to my cry is simply 
to agree—it has been invaded. That is not 
only the way it is, but the way it must be, 
lest by my being given an unfettered free- 
dom to believe as I want, I invade the 
liberty of others. 

Conflicts of this sort are both innumer- 
able and inescapable in our kind of society. 
Most of the more obvious ones have been 
resolved in the course of the years of our 
national life. In their resolution we get a 
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picture of the dimensions and limitations 
of our wanted freedom to believe; that is, 
the stresses and strains caused by the head- 
on contact of various beliefs one with 
another have furnished us with an answer 
to the question, Who among our people 
can be said to possess in largest measure 
this freedom to believe? The answer may 
be a bit of a shock to those who have as- 
sumed too easily that it is the birthright 
of all, and of all in the same degree. The 
answer, I submit, is—Protestant Chris- 
tians. It is the large body of followers, 
devoted or merely nominal, of mainstream 
Protestantism who possess the fullest 
measure of America’s freedom to believe. 

Of course, possession of freedom to be- 
lieve is a matter of degree. Nobody has it 
in absolute purity, not even the Protest- 
ants. Nobody lacks it in complete absence, 
not even those who desire only freedom to 
disbelieve. On various issues, at various 
times, and in various circumstances, many 
beside Protestant Christians have had, and 
do now possess, a large measure of it, per- 
haps as large a measure as Protestants, per- 
haps on some particular issue an even 
larger measure. But day in and day out, 
according to the way I read the record, 
Protestants are more likely to be freer to 
believe, and thus to speak and act in ac- 
cordance with their beliefs, than are any 


other sizable group of citizens possessing 


distinguishable religious convictions. 


WHAT Groups, then, in what kinds of 
situations, are limited in their freedom to 
believe? What are the types of limitations 
imposed upon them? In seeking answers 
to these questions we cannot profitably 
look to Colonial times. It has now become 
a truism for historians that religious lib- 
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erty, as we have known it in America for 
the last century and a half or so, did not 
exist anywhere in the original thirteen 
colonies. In certain places, notably Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania, and Rhode Island, a 
remarkable degree of toleration was in- 
deed attained; but toleration is not the 
same as full religious freedom. In one or 
more of those three colonies, as well as else- 
where, Jews or Catholics or Quakers and/ 
or others suffered various civil disabilities 
because of their beliefs. State-church ties 
of close or tenuous sort existed as a matter 
of course. Only when we come to the Rev- 


olution, and the stirring events in Virginia 


culminating in the Virginia Bill of Rights 
of 1776 and the Statute of Religious Free- 
dom in 1786, do we find the disestablish- 
ment of the church, the equality of all reli- 
gious sects before the law, and full religious 
liberty for the individual. What happened 
in Virginia followed soon or late in the 
other commonwealths, and in the federal 
government; and with the birth of the 
new nation a citizen’s freedom to believe 
as he wished, and to speak and act in line 
with that belief, began for the first time 
to be taken as the national ideal and, 
though to lesser degree, the national prac- 
tice. 

But when this did begin to be true, then 
the infringement of freedom of belief 
came to be matter of more serious import. 
When conflicts arose in the exercise of 
that freedom, and when a person’s or a 
group's freedom necessarily had to give 
ground before another's, then the adjudi- 
cation as to whose freedom should be 
maintained and whose should give ground 
began to clarify the picture of what the 
freedom really consists in and to whom it 
most fully belongs. The long years of our 
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national life have furnished a large num- 
ber of illustrative conflicts, among them 
those involving blasphemers, Sabbath- 
breakers, atheists, polygamists, Jehovah's 
Witnesses, conscientious objectors, and 
Catholics. These groups, in their effort to 
exercise an unlimited freedom to believe 
as they chose, have run hard up against 
our prevailing Protestant concept of that 
freedom, and thus their struggles have 
served to highlight its Protestant charac- 
ter. 

To take blasphemy as the first example: 
a long list of court decisions from many 
states establishes the position that blas- 
phemy is not to be countenanced, even 
though on occasion alleged blasphemers 
have claimed that they were acting in the 
exercise of their religious liberty. It is true, 
of course, that the law sees blasphemy as 
a temporal offense, a breach of the peace. 
But religious concerns enter the picture in 
order to serve as an explanation for the 
breach; that is, courts have argued that 
the peace has been breached because the 
moral precepts and religious faith of a 
majority of the citizens have been vilified. 
The general limitation on all our freedoms 
is here applied: we are free only up to the 
point where good order is threatened, or 
“clear and present danger” to the integ- 
rity of the state is evident. But something 
more, some further limitation, is also in- 
volved: we are free only up to the point 
where the moral conscience of the major- 
ity of the people is grievously offended. 
This moral conscience, say the courts that 
have ruled on cases concerning blasphemy, 
is Christian; and the conclusion follows 
that the Christian citizen has a larger 
measure of the freedom to believe, as we 
are here defining it, than the blasphemer. 
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The grandfather of all these cases, Peo- 
ple v. Ruggles, New York, 1811, set the 
general course of later comment in hold- 
ing that “Christianity being recognized 
by the law, therefore blasphemy against 
God, and profane ridicule of Christ or the 
Holy Scriptures, are punishable at com- 
mon law.” U pdegraph v. Commonwealth, 
Pennsylvania, 1824, made clear that it was 
not Christianity as a full-fledged religion, 
but Christian morality, which was “part 
of the common law of this state.” In State 
v. Chandler, a Delaware case of 1837, this 
distinction was underlined and a further 
important recognition was added, namely, 
that the courts take cognizance of and in- 
corporate some measure of Christian 
morality not because of its inherent virtue 
but only because it is the ethical code of 
the majority of the citizens. Common- 
wealth v. Kneeland, Massachusetts, 1838, 
dealt specifically with a blasphemer who 
pleaded, unsuccessfully, his own religious 
liberty in his defense. .A more recent 
action in Maine, State v, Mockus, 1921, 
confirmed all these findings and elabo- 
rated upon their arguments. Leading cases 
have also been heard in Alabama, Cali- 
fornia, lowa, and Tennessee, and in all of 
them the blasphemer has come off second 
best. Evidently, the blasphemer’s freedom 
to believe is not as extensive as the Chris- 
tian’s. 

Neither is, or at least was, the Sabbath- 
breaker’s. Among a host of decisions that 
might be cited in this connection is a fa- 
mous New York case of 1861, Linde- 
muller v. People. The court held: 


Every act done maliciously, tending to bring 
religion into contempt, may be punished at 
common law; and the Christian Sabbath, as 
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one of the institutions of that religion, may 
be protected from desecration by such laws as 
the legislature may deem necessary. 


Does this make Christianity the legal reli- 
gion, and compromise the so-called “sep- 
aration of church and state”? Not at all, 
thought Justice Allen; citing People v. 
Ruggles, he continued: 


No man can be compelled to perform any act 
or omit any act as a duty to God; but this 
liberty of conscience in matters of faith and 
practice is entirely consistent with the exis- 
tence, in fact, of the Christian religion, entitled 
to and enjoying the protection of the law as 
the religion of the people of the state, and as 
furnishing the best sanctions of moral and 
social obligations. 


A much later action on Sabbath observ- 
ance, Pirkey Brothers v. Commonwealth, 
Virginia, 1922, phrased the matter in this 
fashion: “... freedom of religious opinion 
was never intended to set at naught and 
bring into contempt a religious observ- 
ance held sacred by almost the whole body 
of the people.” 

Almost all the cases cited, both on blas- 
phemy and on Sabbath-breaking, have 
come from the nineteenth century. This is 
not merely because these cases set prece- 
dents, and such actions no longer need 
long-winded argumentation. It is also due 
to the fact that the law takes notice of 
such behavior much less often now than 
formerly, and when it does it renders judg- 
ment largely on civil grounds, the police 
power of the state. But as long as the 
Christian conscience of the citizenry dis- 
approved of the behavior—at least accord- 
ing to the law’s understanding of the 


Christian conscience—the law was pre- 
pared to support that disapproval. In all 
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these cases the courts, acting on what they 
took to be the Christian position, rendered 
judgments that in effect limited the free- 
dom of defendants to hold and act upon 
some contrary position. 

Notice, again, the closing phrase in the 
quotation from Pirkey Brothers vy. Com- 


monwealth: “...a religious observance 
held sacred by almost the whole body of 
the people.” But surely this is no longer 
so. Sabbath observance is no real problem 
now to the courts, or to the citizenry gen- 
erally, not because the law has changed 
its attitude but because the churches have 
changed theirs and the law has taken ac- 
count of it. But if blasphemy and Sab- 
bath-breaking were still serious problems, 
the expectation would be that those who 
were found guilty would be limited in 
their freedom to believe and speak and 
act as they desired. 

Atheists, agnostics, and nonbelievers 
generally, whatever they may call them- 
selves, have been quick to detect this situa- 
tion. It is a strange fact that the recogni- 
tion which the law gives to Christianity 
has been discussed very little by scholars, 
even by those concerned particularly with 
the relationships of church and _ state. 
Among the few treatments the largest 
number come from those who object to 
the connection between Christianity and 
the law, a further though backhanded tes- 
timony to the fact that such a connection 
exists. B. H. Hartogensis summed up the 
complaint in the title of his article in the 
Yale Law Journal for March, 1930: 
“Denial of Equal Rights to Religious 
Minorities and Non-Believers in the 
United States.” The subtitle of Frank 
Swancara’s book, Obstruction of Justice 
by Religion, makes the same point: “A 
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Treatise on Religious Barbarities of the 
Common Law, and a Review of Judicial 
Oppressions of the Non-Religious in the 
United States.” These writers, and other 
better-known commentators such as Leo 
Pfeffer in his volume, Church, State and 
Freedom, and Alvin W. Johnson and 
Frank H. Yost in their Separation of 
Church and State in the United States, 
show that. atheists and other nonbelievers 
are not as fully protected in their free- 
dom to believe as are Christians. For ex- 
ample, Swancara points out the anomalous 
situation in which law courts many times 
refuse the witness of an atheist but believe 
him when he says he cannot take a theistic 
oath: “The non-believer . .. can avoid the 
legal disability by steadily practicing the 
hypocrisy of professing the required reli- 
gious belief, or by concealing his true 
opinion.” Such disabilities, Swancara ad- 
mits, are passing away; but the point is, 
the atheist still has a hard time, and our 


American freedom to believe is not fully 
available to him. 


MOST OF US are not accustomed to think 
of blasphemers, Sabbath-breakers, and 
atheists as desiring freedom of belief, or as 
cherishing what limited measure of it they 
possess. Our usual assumption about such 
people is that they prefer to attack, rather 
than ever to defend, this freedom. Such an 
assumption is indicative that all uncon- 
sciously we accept at least part of the 
thesis that freedom to believe as we please, 
and to speak and act accordingly, belongs 
only to our kind of folks, whatever our 
kind is. Yet other sorts of atypical belief 
we find it easier to understand. Take 
polygamy, for example, at least as the Mor- 
mons hold it, or once held it. We are fully 
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prepared to recognize that the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints is a re- 
ligious body, and that its members are 
fully eligible for the privileges and pro- 
tection of the American principle of reli- 
gious liberty. Thus we can more readily 
comprehend their plight when, some item 
in their catalogue of faith having been 
challenged by the law, they plead their 
freedom of belief in its defense. 

As we know, their belief in polygamy 
was challenged. (It should be noted, inci- 
dentally, that polygamy seems never to 
have been practiced by more than a few 
of the faithful.) After Utah became a ter- 
ritory in 1850, statutes forbidding the 
practice were passed; but the Mormons 
continually found ways to get around 
them. It was not until 1878 that the Su- 
preme Court had a chance to give its first 
opinion on the legality of the polygamy 
laws. In this case, Reynolds v. United 
States, the statutes were upheld. The Mor- 
sons entered the plea that their religious 
‘reedom was being denied, but the Court 
held that “a party’s religious belief cannot 
be accepted as a justification for his com- 
mitting an overt act, made criminal by 
the law of the land.” 

But why was polygamy “made criminal 
by the law of the land”? The Court’s deci- 
sion was clarified by succeeding cases. In 
Davis v. Beason, 1890, it was stated: “To 
extend exemption from punishment for 
such crimes would be to shock the moral 
judgment of the community.” And what, 
precisely, is this “moral judgment”? What 
is it based on? Justice Bradley answered 
for the Court in another case of 1890, Late 
Cor poration of the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-Day Saints v. United States: 
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The organization of a community for the 
spread and practice of polygamy is, in a meas- 
ure, a return to barbarism. It is contrary to 
the spirit of Christianity and of the civilization 
which Christianity has produced in the West- 
ern World. The question, therefore, is whether 
the promotion of such a nefarious system and 
practice, so repugnant to our laws and to the 
principles of our civilization, is to be allowed 
to continue by the sanction of the government 
itself... . The State has a perfect right to pro- 
hibit polygamy, and all other open offences 
against the enlightened sentiment of mankind, 
notwithstanding the pretence of religious con- 
viction by which they may be advocated and 
practiced. 


Now Justice Bradley went too far when 
he charged the Mormons with merely a 
“pretence of religious conviction.” Theirs 
was no “pretence”; it was the real thing. 
To pretend that it was only “pretence” 
might salve the Court’s conscience about 
invading the Mormons’ religious freedom, 
but it did not change the fact of invasion, 
nor the grounds for it. “The enlightened 
sentiment of mankind” which the Mor- 
mons had offended was something Justice 
Bradley called “the spirit of Christianity.” 
Freedom to believe was vouchsafed to 
those whose thoughts and actions were in 
line with that “spirit”; it was withheld 
from those of contrary mind and practice. 
That, it seems to me, is the clear meaning 
of the series of Supreme Court decisions 
that finally succeeded in uprooting poly- 
gamy from American soil. 

Like the previous cases we have noted, 
the judgments against the Mormons were 
not, as they declared, the denial of all 
religious liberty and the annulment of 


conscience, for there were, so to say, two 


liberties and two consciences at stake. One 
was the Mormons’, of course; the other 
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was the group liberty and the group con- 
science of the majority of United States 
citizens, a liberty and a conscience de- 
fined by presumably Christian standards. 
These decisions, therefore, represented an 
assertion of Christian belief, so as to elimi- 
nate what was felt to be an unchristian 
practice. So distressed and determined was 
the federal government, pressed by the 
sense of outrage of the people, that when 
Utah was admitted to statehood in 1896, 
Congress required that polygamy be pro- 
hibited by the state constitution, and 
further, that the article containing the 
prohibition was not to be amended “with- 
out the consent of the United States” as 
a whole, an indignity which no other state 


has suffered. 


WE ARE LED, then, to conclude that any 
practice which outrages the Christian 
conscience of the citizens will not be 
allowed. Thus far the courts’ resort to 
Christian references has served only as a 
negative element in the ordering of Amer- 
ican society. Is there a positive as well as 
a negative recognition of what the courts 
take to be Christian morality? That is, is 
the law’s attitude toward an unpopular 
act of conscience ever permissive instead 
of prohibitive? This is a more difficult 
problem, perhaps the most difficult that 
any democratic state, saddled with the 
responsibility of keeping order, can ever 
face. 

The various legal struggles with Je- 
hovah’s Witnesses and conscientious ob- 
jectors throw light on the question. The 
deep sincerity in which the Jehovah's 
Witnesses hold their faith is unquestion- 
able, and they have made a valuable con- 


tribution to the definition of our freedom 
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of belief. As Paul Hutchinson says in his 
current volume, The New Ordeal of 
Christianity, “That frequently cantank- 
erous millenial sect has carried a series of 
46 cases to the Supreme Court, all bear- 
ing on the limits of religious liberty, and 
has won 39—a remarkable score, as any 
lawyer will tell you.” 

Take, for example, their refusal to 
salute the flag. This was a gesture that 
they felt was idolatrous, compromising 
their supreme allegiance to God. The first 
trial of such matters before the Supreme 
Court was in 1940, Minersville School 
District v. Gobitis. This is one of the cases 
that the Jehovah’s Witnesses lost; but the 
matter rose again because the effect of the 
1940 decision was to make Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses, who would not give ground on the 
issue of flag saluting, subject to prosecu- 
tion for not sending their children to 
school, in a situation in which the children 
were expelled from school because they 
would not salute! In West Virginia State 
Board of Education v. Barnette, 1943, the 
Court dealt with this awkward business, 
took another look at its decision of 1940, 
and by a vote of six to three reversed that 
position. In the majority opinion Justice 
Jackson wrote: 


To sustain the compulsory flag salute we are 
required to say that a Bill of Rights which 
guards the individual's right to speak his own 
mind left open to public authorities to compel 
him to utter what is not in his mind. 


This decision proved, among other 
things, that a minority group could suc- 
cessfully argue that an infringement of 
its religious liberty had been committed, 
and could receive the protection of the 
courts for behavior which the majority 
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disapproved. But why? Why the differ- 
ence between the Court’s prohibitive atti- 
tude toward the Mormons and permissive 
attitude toward the Jehovah’s Witnesses? 
Might it not be merely that, whereas 
polygamy was a crucial concern, non-flag- 
saluting could be looked on simply as an 
eccentricity? Might it not be simply to get 
untangled from a musical comedy script? 
We must not read too much into any of 
these actions, and such questions make us 
properly cautious. Yet the Supreme Court 
itself said that more than this was in- 
volved; and an analysis of the somewhat 
similar problem of the conscientious ob- 
jectors may help to clarify these further 
meanings. 

The case that springs most immediately 
to mind is probably United States v. Mac- 
intosh, 1931. But the more decisive case, 
reversing the famous Macintosh decision, 
is Girouard vy. United States, 1946. For 
many years, going back into the previous 
century, pacifists of American citizenship 
had received from the courts a grudging 
and ill-defined recognition of their con- 
scientious stand against war, but it took 
these two cases to pose the problem of 
conscientious objection more concretely — 
and ultimately, in the Girouard case, to 
resolve it. 

Macintosh, a Canadian, applied for nat- 
uralization as early as 1925 but was finally 
refused in a five-to-four decision of the 
Supreme Court. The nub was his failure 
to answer in the unequivocal affirmative 
one of the questions then in use, “Are you 
willing to bear arms in defense of the 
United States?” Though not a pacifist— 
he had actually taken part in World War 
I—he reserved the right of decision, on 
religious grounds, as to whether he would 
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fight in some future conflict. But such a 
reservation was not then to be allowed; 
Justice Sutherland, writing the majority 
opinion, said, “... unqualified allegiance 
to the nation... is not inconsistent with 
the will of God.” 

Girouard, too, was a Canadian; when 
he applied for American citizenship he 
refused to agree to “take up arms in de- 
fense of this country,” though he was 
willing to serve in the army in some non- 
combatant capacity. As a member of the 
Seventh Day Adventists he said, “It is 
purely a religious matter with me. I have 
no political or personal reasons other than 
that.” By a vote of five to three, with one 
abstention, the Supreme Court explicitly 
overruled the Macintosh decision, and also 
the decisions in United States v. Schwim- 
mer and United States v. Bland, similar 
actions, and held that Girouard’s con- 
scientious objections should not exclude 


him from citizenship. In the majority 
opinion Justice Douglas cited approvingly 
the famous dissent of Chief Justice 
Hughes in the Macintosh case, in which 
he had written: 


...in the forum of conscience, duty to a 
moral power higher than the state has always 
been maintained.... The essence of religion 
is belief in a relation to God involving duties 
superior to those arising from any human rela- 
tion, .. . One cannot speak of religious liberty, 
with proper appreciation of its essential and 
historic significance, without assuming the 
existence of a belief in supreme allegiance to 


the will of God. 
Douglas himself said: 


The struggle for religious liberty has 
through the centuries been an effort to accom- 


modate the demands of the State to the con- 
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science of the individual. The victory for free- 
dom of thought recorded in our Bill of Rights 
recognizes that in the domain of conscience 
there is a moral power higher than the State. 


“A moral power higher than the State” 

namely, the will of God as one comes to 
understand it and seeks to obey it in his 
own life. But that sentence could charac- 
terize the Mormons, too, for they sought 
to find and follow God’s will and claimed 
they had found it. Then why is it that 
and Jehovah's 


Witnesses can now at last get their claims 


conscientious objectors 


recognized, but the Mormons could not? 


THE ANSWER to that question, I believe, 
can be seen to emerge from the considera- 
tions already examined. In his Man and 
the State, W. E. Hocking once wrote: 


The state must recognize its own religious 
commitments. Once it is recognized that re- 
ligion has a bearing on law, the converse must 
be recognized that law is an embodiment of 
religious belief, and further, of some particular 
religion rather than others. 


Many years ago Justice Story wrote: 


Lawmakers cannot safely ignore the domi- 
nant religion. Indeed, the spectacle of a free 
people bending in willing submission to laws 
which have not the sanction of their spiritual 
faith would be an anomaly in history. 


What Hocking called for and Story pro- 
claimed has been substantially accom- 
plished. In America it is recognized that 
“religion has a bearing on law” in all 
sorts of ways, and that “law is an embodi- 
ment of religious belief, and further, of 
religion rather than 


some particular 


others.”” Lawmakers and courts do not 


“ignore the dominant ieligion.” Yet 
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Hocking and Story, for all their stature, 
have used the word religion too loosely. It 
is religion’s moral code rather than reli- 
gion in its totality that the law recognizes 
and embodies. Moreover, as we have seen, 
the law does call this moral code by name; 
it is, the law says, the Christian code. In 
an article in the West Virginia Law Quar- 
terly for December, 1924, William Bruce 
Hoff wrote: 


Law has been said to be a practical matter, 
existing for practical ends. If this be true, and 
we assume that it is, it was necessary that our 
law makers should adopt some moral code upon 
which to base our criminal laws and police 
regulations. And since the Christian religion 
is the prevalent religious system in this coun- 
try it is quite fitting and proper that the Chris- 
tian code of morality has been consciously or 
unconsciously adopted. 


Then what does this do to our freedom 
to believe? We must eschew both extremes 
in our answer. We cannot wink at the 
limitation which the law’s recognition of 
the Christian code represents; that is, we 
cannot pretend that the freedom to be- 
lieve is boundless for all alike. Neither do 
we need to conclude, on the contrary, that 
there is no such thing, that its being 
limited for some makes it nonexistent for 
all. The mid-position between these two 
extremes is the sound one. Freedom to be- 
lieve is the possession of any person up to 
the point at which he seriously offends 
Christian sensibilities or breaks some major 
precept of the Christian code. Our defini- 
tion of “freedom to believe” as “the free- 
dom to take one’s religious belief into 
account, in his words and actions” now 
needs to be amended for America by the 


addition of the proviso, “as long as those 
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words and actions do not outrage Chris- 
tian understandings.” 

Minorities of various kinds who cannot 
meet this condition suffer disabilities in 
their exercise of the freedom to believe. 
But if they can, then though minorities 
their freedom to believe is left unimpaired. 
And so we find, as examples, blasphemers 
and polygamists on the one side, Jehovah's 
Witnesses and conscientious objectors on 
the other. If the belief of some minority 
is at least a conceivable option, though not 
the prevailing position, within the Chris- 
tian code, then it has a chance to be up- 
held; if not, then it is condemned. To 
escape any limitation of his liberty to be- 
lieve, a person holding a minority point of 
view on a matter of faith and morals must 
be able to show that the Christian ethic 
has some understanding, if not unanimous 
endorsement, of his position. The Mor- 
mons failed because they could not suc- 
cessfully link their advocacy of polygamy 
to Christian concepts, for the Christian 
sanction was on the other side. Macintosh 
and the Jehovah’s Witnesses failed as long 
as the courts could not see that the pre- 
vailing moral sentiment allowed room for 
their deviations. But Girouard and the 
Jehovah’s Witnesses finally succeeded 
when the courts changed their opinion as 
to what prevailing sentiment would coun- 
tenance. As to Jehovah’s Witnesses, re- 
fusal to salute the American flag is not a 
crime to Christians, though it may be 
looked upon as an aberration; and the Su- 
preme Court finally came to this conclu- 
sion. And as for Girouard, Justice Doug- 
las argued in a vein that Justice Suther- 
land, fifteen years before in the Macintosh 
case, would not have understood, when 


he said: 
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Devotion to one’s country can be as real and 
as enduring among noncombatants as among 
combatants. One may adhere to what he deems 
to be his obligation to God and yet assume all 
military risks to ensure victory. The effort of 
war is indivisible; and those whose religious 
scruples prevent them from killing are no less 
patriots than those whose special traits or 
handicaps result in their assignment to duties 
far behind the fighting front. Each is making 
the utmost contribution according to his 
capacity. 


The phrase, “according to his capac- 
ity,” is intriguing. What defines the “ca- 
pacity” of the noncombatant, in the eyes 
of the law? It is religious conscience. 
Douglas continued with the statement 
quoted earlier, recognizing “that in the 
domain of conscience there is a moral 
power higher than the State.” 

But if this answer as to why the Mor- 
failed and Girouard succeeded 
should be accepted, there remains the ques- 
tion, why did Macintosh fail? He made 
essentially the same argument that Girou- 
ard did, and presumably the Christian 
ethic would have as much understanding 
of his position as of Girouard’s. We deal, 
however, not with the Christian under- 
standing but with the law’s. That is to 
say, it is the state and not the church that 
makes the judgment as to whether the 
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attribution of one’s act to the Christian 
ethic is valid and sincere. In such a so- 
ciety as ours, in which state and church 
may not be organically related, this must 
be the state’s prerogative. Thus the extent 
to which freedom of conscience is recog- 
nizable by the state depends on the state’s 
—the law’s—understanding of the Chris- 
tian ethic. Christian sentiment was fully 
alert to the legitimacy of the Macintosh 
contention, though by no means in unani- 
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mous support of it; and this is seen in the 
tremendous amount of comment, critical 


of the Court’s position, that appeared in 


Christian journals at the time. But the 
Court’s understanding of this sentiment 
followed afar off—in actual time, and 
according to opportunity presented to ex- 
press itself, the Court followed fifteen 
years later. The time lag in the flag salute 
cases was only three years; but here the 
time was shortened, perhaps, by the added 
factor of the absurdity which the Court’s 
first, and restrictive, decision had pro- 
duced. Remember the Sabbath cases: the 
churches have quit pressing for “blue 
laws” and thus the courts are less and less 
concerned about Sabbath observance. 
Where, then, does the law get its under- 
standing of the Christian code of moral- 
ity? The answer seems to be, From floating 
opinion. Certainly the law does not get it 
from the authoritative pronouncement of 
some one church or denomination, or any 
group of them. It comes, rather, from the 
“ethic-ways” of the people, to use Liston 
Pope’s word, or as Davis v. Beason stated 
it, “the moral judgment of the commu- 
nity.” The law cannot be expected to, and 
actually does not, take account of some 
ethical position that has not already be- 
come deeply embedded in the thinking 
and acting patterns, or at least the under- 
standing and toleration, of the over- 
whelming majority of the citizens. 


WE HAVE BEEN using the term Christian- 
ity because it is the “Christian” code to 
which the courts make repeated direct ref- 
erence. But it now behooves us to notice 
that that term Christian is both too nar- 
row and too broad. It is too narrow, first, 


in that it seems to omit the Jews. Yet the 
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ethic which the law supports might be 
called “Hebrew” as legitimately as “Chris- 
tian.” All along, you will recall, we have 
been concerned not with the Christian 
ethic as it is, or as various Christian 
churches conceive it to be, but only with 
that part of the Christian ethic that the 
law recognizes and as it conceives it to be. 
Christian morality, as far as the law is con- 
cerned, consists in the main of certain 
rules found in the Ten Commandments; 
and these, it hardly need be added, are not 
the peculiar property of Christians. At 
every place where the adjective “Chris- 
tian” has been used in referring to the 
moral undergirding of the law, the hy- 
phenated expression “Hebrew-Christian” 
would have been more accurate. 

But when it comes to the question not 
of the justification of the law’s moral 
understandings but of the boundaries of 
our freedom to believe, the term Christian 
is too broad. All Christians do not share 
alike in the law’s permissiveness. Protes- 
tant Christians are the chief beneficiaries 
of the American principle of freedom to 
believe. Catholics as citizens of America 
possess the same kind of liberty that all 
their non-Catholic colleagues possess; but 
Catholics as subjects to the authority of 
Rome do not. The kind of freedom that 
America has adopted is congenial to the 
Protestant temper; congenial, further, to 
the temper of many individual American 
Catholics; but not in harmony with the 
political philosophy of Rome. As long as 
the American state owns to no organic 
relationship with Rome, and thus to no 
subservience in matters of belief, behav- 
ior, and social organization on which 
Rome speaks ex cathedra, then the Ameri- 
can Catholic is free to be fully American 
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but not fully—that is, ideally—Catholic. 

For example, he may send his children 
to parochial school, but he may not do 
away with the public school; and to that 
extent his being a Catholic makes him less 
free to pursue what would ideally be 
Catholic policy (though he himself, as an 
American, might disagree with it) than is 
his Protestant neighbor in the pursuit of 
contrary Protestant policy, namely, sup- 
port of the public school. Or again, he 
may refrain from practicing birth con- 
trol, but he may not, except where he has 
numerical ascendancy, require all others 
to refrain; and to that extent his being a 
Catholic makes him less free to accomplish 
the Catholic aim (though he himself as an 
American might disagree with it) than is 
his Protestant neighbor whose aim is dif- 
ferent. 

Note that clause, “except where he has 
numerical ascendancy”: the Catholic is 
free to work for ascendancy, for this is a 
Protestant, as well as a generally demo- 
cratic, principle. Father Ryan has ex- 
plained that this state of affairs would not 
obtain if Catholics were ever to achieve 
the upper hand; and his justification was 
simple: “Error has not the same rights as 
truth.” But that would be a different kind 
of America from what the Protestant 
temper has helped to create. And in the 
present circumstance, as distinct from any 
might-be’s or might-have-beens, the dem- 
ocratic premises of our country happen 
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also to be Protestant premises; and the 
freedom to believe that is cherished by 
nearly all of us, American Catholics in- 
cluded, is actually possessed in greatest 
measure by Protestants. 

To paraphrase a well-known statement 
of Anson Phelps Stokes in his mammoth 
work, Church and State in the United 
States, this freedom is not a protection 
from belief but a protection for belief. 
Hammered out through our laws and the 
interpretations of our courts, it takes ex- 
plicit notice of the Hebrew-Christian 
ethic, or at least of as much of it as has 
come to be the prevailing sentiment among 
the people, or the substance of their toler- 
ant understanding. Those who are most 
likely to benefit from this freedom to be- 
lieve as one will, and to speak and act in 
consonance with that belief, and who are 
least likely to suffer under its necessary re- 
strictions, are the great body of Protestant 
Christians. Whether or not this is good is 
another question; but that it is ‘rue seems 
to be the burden of the evidence that the 
years of our American experiment of free- 
dom have produced. In any event, our 
freedom to believe is strong and flexible; 
its limitations are few; its permissiveness 
is large. Even though one particular 
group, Protestant Christians, may feel 
most at home under its covering branches, 


all who call themselves Americans are par- 
takers of its privilege and protection. And 
surely this is cause for general rejoicing. 


The Pointed House 


SALLY SLEICHER 


THE LITTLE BOY sprawled along the length 
of the back seat, his Davy Crockett shot- 
gun dangling loosely from his fingers. He 
had just been told to see if he could keep 
quiet until they got to the Pointed House. 
He always tried to do what his mommy 
wanted him to do and if he concentrated 
he could refrain from talking, but to ask 
him to stop fidgeting would be the same as 
to ask him to stop breathing. Flip, and he 
was over on his back in a second with his 
feet dangling out the partly opened win- 
dow. 

“Jay, how many times do I have to tell 
you,” his mother began. 

“What? Oh. Okay.” He dropped his 
feet to the seat and lay there rigid for a 
moment. 

“Jay, look,” Joan, his baby-sitter for 
the summer, spoke to him in that honeyed 
tone which she always used when his 
mother was around, “there’s the Pointed 
House!” 

Up like a shot, Jay held his gun poised 
while his mother slowed to make the turn 
at the entrance to the Club. The Pointed 
House sat like a watchdog in the center of 
the road. It took a pie-shaped slice out of 
the pavement and cars going in had to go 
on one side while cars coming out had to 
go on the other side. Made of stucco and 
roofed with tile, it looked like a candy 
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castle. Jay tried to see everywhere at once 
—the peaked turret with its small square 
windows, between the slats of the high 
stockade-like fence which surrounded the 
place—but nowhere could he catch a 
glimpse of the faces he was looking for. 
“Where are the pickaninnies?” he de- 
manded. 

“God, how should I know? Probably on 
the roof getting a sun tan,” his mother 
said. Then her tone relented, “They are 
cute, aren’t they, darling?” 

“There’s a parking space, Mrs. Harper.” 

“It’s reserved,” his mother said. 

“For the cabana section,” Jay chimed in 
wickedly. Joan knew that, and he knew 
she knew it. Was she teasing his mommy 
too? Only this morning his mommy and 
his daddy had had another argument 
about the old cabanas. His father was sit- 
ting at the breakfast table reading his old 
paper and his mother was wandering 
around the room with her precious coffee 
cup in her hand. 

“I don’t see why we can’t have a cabana, 
Jim. Everybody else does,” she pouted. 

“Everybody else does not,” his father 
said. “You can consider yourself lucky to 
have a bathhouse.” And then his mother 
had left the room and his father had 
turned to him and wanted to know why 
his cereal wasn’t gone yet. Jay wished they 
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wouldn’t argue so much. It made him 
nervous. Anyway he liked their bath- 
house. It was much closer to the pool. 

Jay hovered impatiently at the pool’s 
edge for what seemed ages. He was not 
allowed to go in the water until either his 
mother or Joan joined him. His mother 
was the first to come around the bend and 
as soon as he knew she had seen him, but 
before she could be absolutely sure he had 
been waiting the whole time, he plunged 
feet first into the always shockingly cold 
water. He turned and dog-paddled rapid- 
ly back to the pool’s edge where he lin- 
gered for a moment, drawing his spread 
fingers through the softly resisting water. 
Then he climbed out and jumped in all 
over again. He liked to make a great big 
splash and sce all the ladies at the water’s 
edge cringe back. Heck, they all had bath- 
ing suits on, didn’t they? 

Even when his fingers were all puckered 
and his teeth were chattering, he kept on 
plunging back into the water. Finally his 
mother called to him. He pretended not to 
hear, but when Joan started to rise, he 
thought he’d better go on over. 

“You're freezing, dear!” 

“Aw, | am not.” He was hopping first 
on one foot, then on the other, his lips blue 
and his teeth chattering so that he could 
hardly speak. 

“Come on, put this towel over you, Jay. 
Hurry up, dear. You’re dripping on me! 
Now, Jay, don’t do that. It’s not nice. 
Want me to tell Daddy?” 

Suddenly his mother’s whole aspect 
changed. She sat up straighter, threw her 
robe back off her shoulders, and began to 
pat her hair nervously into place. Jay 
could have guessed without turning. But 
he did turn and it was that man with the 
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curly hair—that Mr. Cooper who was 
always hanging around his mother. Jay 
gave him a good hard stare. He wasn’t 
going to shake hands no matter what his 
mother said. 

But apparently he wasn’t going to have 
the opportunity to be rude to Mr. Cooper. 
His mother called to Joan, “Take Jay and 
get lunch, will you, Joan? Have the hot 
plate. I don’t want to be bothered getting 
dinner tonight. Mr. Harper’s not coming 
home.” 


JOAN Gor uP reluctantly and taking Jay 
by the hand led him to the snack bar. He 
was allowed to carry his own tray, but 
Joan ordered their lunches. There was 
only one hot plate; so they didn’t have 
any choice anyway. He pondered over his 
decision between plain milk and chocolate 
milk, knowing vaguely he was going to 
choose chocolate milk all the time. He 
passed the sandwiches and salads without 
a qualm, but when they came to the des- 
sert case his eyes grew round and big and 
vulnerable. Joan wasn’t interested in des- 
serts “on account of her skin” and he 
didn’t realize he was left behind. He 
almost devoured a slice of watermelon 
with his eyes. 

“Come on, dopey.” Joan poked him 
with a sharp forefinger. He looked up 
startled to find her already outside the rail 
with two steaming plates on her tray. He 
ducked under the rail in confusion, his 
bottle of milk and his two straws skidding 
around on his empty tray. “Let me carry 
my dinner?” he asked, catching up to her. 

Joan shook her head. “You'll drop it, or 
spill it, or something.” 

They found a table toward the far end 


of the pool where they could see every- 
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thing. Jay didn’t take his eyes off his 
mother and Mr. Cooper. They had a long 
conversation, with Mr. Cooper standing 
all the time. But then Mr. Cooper walked 
off and his mother got up and came 
toward them. Jay dropped his eyes to his 
loaded plate. There was roast lamb with 
mint jelly and mashed potato with gravy 
and string beans. He could still feel his 
enormous breakfast backing up his throat. 
He knew he didn’t have to eat to impress 
Joan—she wouldn’t tattle unless pro- 
voked—but here was his mother coming. 
He took a huge forkful of mint jelly and 
stuffed it into his mouth. 

“Hungry?” she said to Jay, putting her 
arm around him so he could smell her 
scent all along the inside of her arm where 
he had watched her splash it dozens of 
times. 

“You two go down to the beach after- 
ward,” she said to Joan. “And stay out of 
the water, will you Jay, for at least an 
hour and do what Joan tells you?” 

He nodded without looking up. So she 
was going to spend the afternoon with her 
cabana friends again. He couldn't see the 
sense of coming to the beach and then 
lying around on a long chair and never 
going near the water. His mother hated to 
be mussed, though. She had told him that 
dozens of times. Now she was telling Joan 
she would be in the Beauty Salon if Joan 
wanted her, 

Joan looked right at his mother and she 
didn’t nod and she didn’t say anything 
either. Jay knew that his mother would 
be irritated. He could almost hear her 
complaining to his father, “God, that girl 


can be disagreeable—without ever saying 


a word!” 


But Jay was pleased. Right now he 
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regarded Joan as an ally against his mother 
and her silly friends. He squeezed her 
hand on the way to the beach and decided 
he would call her June without being 
asked. 

Down on the beach her name was June 
and she was a different girl from the sul- 
len, silent Joan his parents knew. She was 
almost pretty when his mother wasn’t 
there to compare her to. His mother often 
joked that Joan spent all the money she 
earned baby-sitting on bathing suits and 
that maybe Joan would loan her one some- 
time. Joan merely smiled in that way she 
had which wasn’t really a smile at all. 
Sometimes she changed three or four times 
an afternoon. She said she couldn’t stand 
a wet bathing suit. But Jay had known 
her to change when she wasn’t even wet. 

On the beach she had a friend (another 
well-dressed baby-sitter, his mother said) 
and they talked and giggled continually. 
Jay was supposed to find friends of his 
own. That was why they came here—so 
that he could associate with the right kind 
of children. Every day they drove from 
their summer home a few miles away 
which was right at the water’s edge to 
come here to the Club so that he would 
have “nice” children to play with. There 
were lots of children at home but his 
mother said they used dirty words and 
they picked their noses. He didn’t know 
what a dirty word was but they did pick 
their noses. He wasn’t so anxious to stay at 
home any more, though, because the kids 
there called him stuck-up. He had to fight 
to prove he wasn’t and he didn’t like to 
fight much, although it made his daddy 
proud when he won. So far he had made 
one or two abortive attempts to make 
friends with children at the Club, but he 
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had been told to “go way.” He had his 
pride and now he never ventured to join 
anyone unless he was invited. 


JOAN PILED their towels and things under 
an umbrella, then sat off to one side just at 
the edge of the shade, and her friend sat in 
the shade with her legs extending into the 
sunlight. Jay was allowed to play near 
them, but not near enough to bother 
them. Occasionally snatches of their con- 
versation were blown over to him. Gen- 
erally he didn’t pay much attention, but 
now he pricked up his ears when he gath- 
ered they were talking about his mother. 

“And where’s the madam today?” the 
friend asked. 

“She said she was going to have her hair 
done,” Joan replied, and they both tit- 
tered. For the life of him, Jay couldn’t see 
what was funny about having your hair 
done. 

He had dug a shallow pit and piled the 
sand around the edges, forming a low 
crumbling wall. Now he stretched out on 
his belly and he could just see over the top 
of his fortifications. The sand in his pit 
wasn’t nearly so warm as the sand he had 
scooped off the surface, but he was shield- 
ed from the breeze lying here and he could 
feel the hot sun on his back. 

Cautiously he peered over the top of his 
wall, raised an imaginary gun, cocked it, 
and fired it at Donnie Hamilton. “Bang, 
bang, you’re dead,” he muttered. But 
Donnie, unaware that he was a dead man, 
went on emptying his pail of water over 
his mother’s feet. Jay looked around 
covertly for a more co-operative victim, 
but the game soon grew stale. 

He was unutterably bored and restless, 
sitting here on the beach all by himself.” 
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He was sick of walking up and down col- 
lecting silly old shells and stones—that 
was for girls and babies. Suddenly a vision 
of the Pointed House flashed through his 
mind. He decided he would go out 
through the parking lot to take a good 
look at it, and then maybe when he got 
back it would be time to go in the water. 

He looked around for Joan and groaned 
when he saw where she had gone. She and 
her friend had struck up a conversation 
with one of the lifeguards and he knew 
better than to interrupt them. 

There was nothing else for him to do 
but stop by the hairdresser’s and tell his 
mother where he was going. He kept look- 
ing back at Joan all the way up the beach, 
but she never noticed he had gone. He’d 
be back before she’d know the difference. 
The sand burned the bottom of his feet 
and he scooted from one oasis of umbrella 
shade to the next, pausing briefly at each. 

Full of business he passed the pool, the 
snack bar, and went up the steps toward 
the clubhouse. A waiter standing at the 
bar gave him a funny look and all at once 
Jay became conscious of his sand-encrust- 
ed body. He hesitated a moment, rubbing 
the side of one foot against the calf of his 
other leg. The beauty parlor was only just 
inside the door. He could be in and out 
before anyone noticed. Abruptly he de- 
cided to skip it. 

In the parking lot, he made a brief 
detour to his mother’s car to pick up his 
Davy Crockett gun and then set out di- 
rectly toward the Pointed House. 

As he drew close he could see that one of 
the little pickaninnies was perched astride 
the gate, swinging noiselessly to and fro. 
He stood still, silently staring, frankly 
curious, and completely unself-conscious. 
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The little girl stared back. Maybe she had 
never been this close to a little white boy, 
either. 

Soon, steadily and persistently, not sud- 
denly, he became aware of another pair of 
eyes watching him also. He looked around 
cautiously, not wanting it to appear ob- 
vious that he was doing so. There peeking 
around the gate was another little girl, 
this one much smaller than Jay. The little 
girl quickly averted her eyes. That some- 
how made Jay feel bigger, bolder, braver. 
“What's your name?” he said to her. 

“I’m Pearl,” she said smiling, exposing 
shockingly white teeth. “And she’s Do- 
rinda.” She pointed to the bigger girl 
who went on swinging, noncommittally. 
“What's yours?” 

“I’m Jay,” he announced in a deep 
voice. “Say, can I try that swing?” 

“You'll have to wait your turn. Pearl’s 
next,” the bigger girl said. 

“Oh, he can have my turn, Dorinda.” 
The little head with the snail-like curls 
emerged from the other side of the gate. 
“If I can shoot his gun.” 

“Here.” Jay thrust the gun into her 
hands and stepped up to the gate, waiting 
for Dorinda to climb down. 

“My turn’s not over yet,” she said, 
swinging noiselessly out of reach. 

“It’s broke! It’s broke! It won't shoot!” 
Pearl shrieked. 

“Here, I'll show you.” Slightly dis- 
gusted, but very manly in the face of such 
infantile stupidity, Jay cocked the gun 
across his knee and handed it back to 
Pearl. “No, no. You don’t point it at peo- 
ple. There.” He stood waiting with his 
hands on his hips while she squeezed the 
trigger. The cork popped out with a bang, 
accompanied by a shower of sparks. 
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“Again! Again!” Pearl cried. 

“You cock it this time,” Jay insisted. 

“Here, I'll do it, Pearl. You can have 
your turn now if you want to.” Dorinda 
hopped off the gate and held it still for 
Jay. 

Jay, not at all sure of his footing but 
determined not to ask for help, hoisted 
himself to the top of the gate and perched 
there uncertainly. 

“Give him a push, Pearl,” said Dorinda, 
not looking up from the gun. 

“Oh, Jay!” Pearl’s upturned face was a 
study in circles, big round eyes, pursed 
mouth, little button nose. “You'll hurt 
yourself.” 

But Jay had got the hang of it by now. 
“Naw, I’m okay. Give me a push.” He 
settled himself and surveyed the girls with 
interest. All the little girls he knew wore 
shorts in the summertime. But Dorinda 
and Pearl were dressed identically in 
dresses that looked more like one of his 
mother’s nightgowns than anything he 
had ever seen before. Gathered around the 
neck, with little puffed sleeves, they hung 
absolutely shapeless to the knees. He won- 
dered if they were dressed for the day or 
still in their night clothes. 


HE WAS SWINGING recklessly now, the 
breeze whipping by his ears. It was much 
more fun than the play gym he had in his 
back yard. He wished his daddy would 
buy him a gate like this. 


The girls were fascinated by his gun 
apparently and did not pester him for a 
turn. But finally Pearl, who could not get 
the hang of cocking it, threw it on the 
ground, stepped on it, and flung herself 
on the gate, just under Jay, her dragging 
feet raising a great cloud of dust. 
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All of a sudden she jumped off, one 
hand shading her eyes. “Here comes the 
big windstorm!” she shouted. “Come on, 
Jay!” She tugged frantically at his leg. 

Jay staggered to the ground. Dorinda 
leaned over to whisper in his ear. “Come 
on! She means the hurricane!” 

“The big windstorm, Mama!” Pearl 
cried as they flew through the kitchen. Jay 
had a quick glimpse of a broad dark back 
in a lavender sundress. 

“Okay, okay, but lunch in half an 
hour,” the woman shouted after them. 

On the lower stair and part way up the 
staircase were an assortment of folded 
newspapers and magazines, and, on top of 
the last magazine, a dirty rag doll. Pearl 
scooped it up in passing. “Don’t worry,” 
she crooned, “I'll save you.” 

Jay couldn’t see where they were going, 
the stair well was so dark. It smelled damp 
and kind of musty too. Twice he stumbled 
against the steep, narrow risers. 

Dorinda, who was in the lead, flung 
open a tall, narrow door at the head of the 
stairs and the light was so blinding that 
Jay stumbled again. On the top tread were 
several empty coke bottles. Jay stepped 
around them and found himself in the 
tower. 

The room was round with four uncur- 
tained windows, each with a shade partly 
lowered, but at different levels so that they 
looked like a series of tipsy winks. 

Jay eyed the big double bed with pity. 
“Nobody, but nobody sleeps in a double 
bed any more,” he remembered his mom- 
my saying to his daddy when she had had 
her double bed carted away. “Who sleeps 
there?” he asked. 

“Me and Pearl,” Dorinda said. “It’s fun. 
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Come on, let’s try it. You take that side 
and I'll take this.” 

Jay thought he would humor her since 
this was all she seemed to have to play 
with. To his surprise he rolled right down 
the steep side to the soft hollow in the cen- 
ter and banged his head against Dorinda’s. 
She was' giggling so he began to giggle also. 

Pearl stomped her foot impatiently, her 
big eyes full of tears, her rose-petal mouth 
in a full pout. “The windstorm! The 
windstorm! I hope you both get blowed 
away!” 

Jay sat up, startled. 

“Don’t worry,” Dorinda reassured him. 
“We'll be safe here. We always have 
been.” She bounded over to one of the 
windows and yelped, “Hurry up! Come 
see the cars—” 

Jay dived for the nearest window. Im- 
mediately he was caught up on the tide of 
the girl’s enthusiasm so that he became 
confused, and what would have been 
make-believe a moment before now be- 
came as real as the solid floor he was stand- 
ing on. He could actually see the water 
rushing by on either side of the house, 
fighting to get through the narrow pas- 
sageway and mounting higher and higher. 
The Pointed House was like the castle of 
the robber barons he had seen in his pic- 
ture book of the Rhine—with automo- 
biles instead of barges bobbing by. Dorin- 
da was the princess of the tower, and Pearl 
and Jay her lackeys. Occasionally she 
would deign to lean out her window to 
rescue this bobbing car or that unfortu- 
nate wretch, but mostly she just issued 
orders to the other two. 

After a while Jay looked up from the 
imaginary car he was working over. But it 
was as real to him as if its hood actually 
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was up and its gut spilled out over the 
bedroom floor. He glanced out the win- 
dow which overlooked the clubhouse and 
the beach. But where was the beach? All 
he could see was the steely water churning 
around the clubhouse and the clubhouse 
awning ripped and flapping wildly with 
its supporting metal framework bent like 
a paper clip. And the cabanas, where were 
they? Gone already? Jay regretted that he 
had missed seeing them go. 

“Okay. Storm's over. Now we got to do 
the cleanup work,” Princess Dorinda an- 
nounced. She and Pearl began to force 
medicine on the poor drowned victims, 
Pearl's unfortunate rag doll being includ- 
ed among them. Jay searched and searched 
and at last he located a clump of battered 
cabanas huddled together, way, way up 
in back near the road. He got out his ax 
to go and chop down those crazy cabanas. 


"AH, CHILDREN! Playing nice and quiet! 
Put your things away and come to lunch.” 
If Dorinda’s and Pearl’s mother was sur- 
prised to see Jay she did not show it. She 
waited quietly in the doorway while Do- 
rinda explained. 

“This is Jay. He’s a friend of mine. Can 
he stay to lunch?” 

“Why I guess so, honey. If he wants 
to.” 

Jay nodded his head quickly. “I’m hun- 
gry,” he said. 

They followed the girls’ mother down 
the stairs and into the doll-sized kitchen. 
Everything about the room was tiny 
except the big round table which took up 
most of the floor space. It looked like a 
grownup’s table shoved in amidst a room- 
ful of doll’s furnishings. Jay waited his 


turn in front of the tiny dark sink and 
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washed his hands under the green-encrust- 
ed brass faucet. He tried to turn it off 
tight, but in spite of his best efforts it went 
on dripping steadily. That would drive 
his mother crazy. 

He took his place on the piano stool 
which Dorinda had reserved for him. She 
sat on a long, low bench beside Pearl. Only 
Pearl’s head was visible above the rim of 
the oversized table, but he could hear her 
feet kicking rhythmically against the one 
big fat leg which supported the table. 
That would drive his mother crazy, too. 

He glanced up shyly at the girls’ mother 
and she smiled at him. She sat down oppo- 
site them and laid slices of fresh white 
bread in pairs on the table before her. She 
spread soft brown peanut butter on one 
slice and ketchup on the other, then 
slapped them together. Jay liked peanut 
butter. He liked ketchup, too. 

Dorinda snatched the first sandwich. 
“Ladies first,” she said, grinning at Jay. 

Pearl grabbed up the second one. “La- 
dies first,” she repeated, taking a big bite. 

Jay could hardly wait his turn, he was 
so hungry. 

They had tall glasses of homemade root 
beer with their sandwiches and for dessert 
they had molasses popcorn. Jay ate every 
crumb he was offered. 

Afterward they stood in line again to 
wash their hands under the leaky faucet. 
Pearl had to stand on an overturned box, 
but Jay was proud he could reach the 
water without even standing on tiptoe. 
They turned to find the mother at the far 
side of the room, her arms crossed on her 
chest. “Scat,” she said, nodding toward the 
door. 

“Aw, Mom,” Dorinda protested, “we 
want to go back upstairs.” 
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“To the tower. To the tower,” Pearl 
chanted in a whiny voice. 

“Nothin’ doin’.” The mother didn’t 
budge. “You kids get down to the beach. 
You need fresh air.” 

“Aw shucks!” Dorinda hung her head, 
thought a moment. “Can we have an ice 
cream cone?” 

“Oh, all right.” The mother got down a 
shiny black bag from the top shelf of one 
of the cupboards and gave them each a 
dime. Jay too. He noticed the shine was 
worn off the bag at the corners. 

Dorinda pulled the gate in, took Pearl 
by one hand and Jay by the other, and 
carefully looked both ways before start- 
ing across the street. 

“Jay Harper!” He heard the shriek and, 
turning, saw his mother standing in the 
parking lot with Mr. Cooper. He waited, 
stili holding Dorinda’s hand tight and 
clutching the dime fast in his other fist. 

His mother threw her arms around him. 
“Darling, I was so worried.” 

“You gave your mother an awful scare, 
young man,” Mr. Cooper said sternly. His 
face was flushed and there was no trace of 
the fixed pleasant expression which Jay 
with all his slights and insults and bad 
manners had never been able to alter 
before. 

His mother looked up nervously. “Look, 
Stuart, I can handle him. You'd better run 
along now, before Joan gets here. And— 
and thanks for helping me find him,” she 
added. Jay had a feeling that was not 
really what she wanted to say at all. 

Mr. Cooper started to say something, 
but his mother bit her lip and shook her 
head and smiled at him all at the same time 
so that he only shrugged and stalked off. 
Pearl leaned over to whisper, “Your mom- 
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ma’s a pretty lady.” Jay thought she was 
pretty, too, but she looked kind of mussed 
and not at all as if she had just come from 
the hairdresser’s. 

His mother stood up and held out her 
hand to him. For the first time she really 
looked at Dorinda and Pearl, her eyebrows 
arched, and her expression suddenly gone 
cold. Jay ignored the proffered hand. 
Carefully he put the dime in the button- 
down pocket of his swim suit. It was the 
first time he had ever had anything to put 
there. 

Joan came up now, walking slowly. Jay 
knew she was going to accuse him of delib- 
erately trying to make her look foolish. 
But he knew how to handle her. He would 
promise anything, and she would watch 
him constantly for a while, but soon she 
would return to her old habits, her old 
friends, and everything would be as it was 
before. His mother he didn’t have to 
worry about. She would leave everything 
to Joan. If only they wouldn't tell his 
daddy—. 

“Where have you been all this time?” 
his mother demanded. 

Jay nodded over his shoulder at the 
Pointed House. 

“In there? Sneaking off to go there?” 

“I didn’t sneak off. I tried to tell you—” 

“That will do, Jay. Don’t lie.” She 
grabbed him by one shoulder. 

“Come on, Jay.” Joan's fingernails dug 
into his other arm. 

“You've got to have a shower, and then 
we're going right straight home. Wait till 
I tell your father,” his mother’s voice rose, 
“sneaking off to play with these—” 

Jay was embarrassed and ashamed. He 
glanced shyly at Dorinda, begging her 
forgiveness. Dorinda stared back, her face 
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expressionless and remote. “You can have 
the gun,” he whispered to Pearl. But she 
too seemed to glance through him, rather 
than at him. 

He started off slowly between his moth- 
er and Joan, not resisting their grip but 


not fully aware of it either. He wasn’t 
thinking about their anger, or even about 
his daddy’s displeasure. He was wonder- 
ing... when he got away the next time, 
would Dorinda and Pearl let him play 
with them? 


In a Photograph by Brady 


R. G. VLIET 


| had never known 

the art of truth until now 
when | met you breathing 
through the stain on Brady's photograph. 
And | had seen the sleek mounts 
with four hooves spread 
precisely upon the grass 
bell-buttoned general 

squat athwart and I 

had seen the squared-capped 
private in napoleonic pose 
gracing the granitizing eye 
peering from within its tent 


but I had never known 

until now the art of truth: 

for while the three beside you 
tower in sculpture heroically 
carefully as in a child’s game 

of statues, you bend to the moment 
your worn back to Brady 
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your fist on a caisson’s mud 

your face forever from the future 
intent only on the present pain 
and so because you never needed 
the camera’s eye: alive. 

This is the immortality 

of this photograph that it like art 
gives truth and being to him 

who is not searching for them. 


And your hands (with hair 

at the wrists through which the veins 
plunge) are the only quick hands 

of all that shaped the torn 

cornfields, your back 

the only back still 

with blood to lift broken cities. 


O your body this moment sings 
hair and scar beyond bone: 
yours the only flesh 

exists, breath yours alone. 
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The Gifted Child: Promise and Fulfilment 


DON M. WOLFE 


IN TERMS of intelligence, however defined, 
what are the early indicators of genius? 
This question, more than any other, agi- 
tated the minds of Lewis M. Terman and 
his associates at Stanford University forty 
years ago. If, with the aid of the develop- 
ing science of psychological testing, schol- 
ars could seek out the most promising 
youth, could they then also devise ele- 
ments of an environment in which such 
youth would flourish? Terman believed 
that genius was mainly the gift of nature, 
not of parental training or magnificent 
teachers. No one, in his judgment, could 
become a genius without having given 
certain signs of precocity in early youth. 
Whatever environment genius needed in 
order to flourish, its roots lay in a high 
intelligence which to Terman was inescap- 
ably genetic in its origin. 

In 1926 appeared Catharine Cox’s The 
Early Mental Traits of Three Hundred 
Geniuses, a memorable landmark in 
America’s search for a science of man. By 
examining the behavior patterns of child- 
hood and youth, Cox and her associates 
established what they believed was ines- 
capable evidence of mental ability that 
could be translated into quantitative 
terms. The intelligence quotients of the 
three hundred geniuses averaged above 
160. A few of the L.Q.’s were below 140; 
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a few were above 180. To Bunyan, Cer- 
vantes, and Cobbett the raters ascribed 
an 1.Q. of 105; to Cromwell, Raphael, and 
Rembrandt, 110; to Goldsmith, Luther, 
and Swedenborg, 115; to Cranmer and 
Defoe, 120; to Addison, Lincoln, and 
Swift, 125; to Balzac, Rousseau, and 
Savonarola, 130; to Beethoven, Darwin, 
Erasmus, Franklin, Hamilton, Napoleon, 
and Leonardo da Vinci, 135; to Agassiz, 
Hobbes, and Montaigne, 140; to Bacon, 
Dickens, Emerson, Galileo, Jefferson, and 
Milton, 145; to Byron, Hugo, Mendels- 
sohn, and Mozart, 150; to Condorcet, 
Hume, and Tennyson, 155; to Chatterton 
and Voltaire, 170; to Coleridge and Schel- 
ling, 175; to Macaulay, Pascal, Goethe, 
and John Stuart Mill, 180 or over. This 
quantitative approach by I.Q. procedures 
was no doubt a relatively crude instru- 
ment in the measurement of the intelli- 
gence of genius. It made no effort to gauge 
environmental impact on the growth of 
intelligence. But it was the first attempt 
to establish a quantitative analysis of be- 
havior through a close study of biographi- 
cal evidence, a study which Terman had 
anticipated in his analysis of the early 
mental traits of Francis Galton. 

The behavior patterns used as evidence 
by the co-operating scholars were of many 
kinds. The searchers found, for example, 
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that Coleridge at age three could read a 
chapter from the Bible; that Mozart com- 
posed a minuet when he was five; that 
when Goethe was eight, he wrote litera- 
ture judged superior by adult standards. 
Schelling at eleven had as classmates boys 


of eighteen and nineteen who recognized 
him as their equal; Milton at twenty-one 
wrote “The Nativity Ode,” one of the fin- 
est in the language; when he was thirteen, 
Velasquez made rapid strides in the study 
of art. Emerson entered Harvard when he 
was fourteen. At age ten he had written a 
long poem, “The History of Fortus,” con- 
taining some lines of remarkable power. 
When Henry Fielding was twenty, he 
wrote a comedy which was judged worthy 
of presentation by a famous cast at the 
Theatre Royal in London. At eighteen 
Franklin wrote A Dissertation on Liberty 
and Necessity, Pleasure and Pain. Several 
of Heine’s poems were published when he 
was just nineteen. Aubrey records that by 
the time Thomas Hobbes was fourteen he 
had translated Euripides’ Medea into Latin 
verse. When he was sixteen, Hegel trans- 
lated Longinus’ On the Sublime. 

One persistent early sign of high intelli- 
gence was a voracious appetite for reading 
in diverse fields. By the time she was seven 
or eight, George Eliot had read many of 
the works of Scott, Daniel Defoe, and 
Samuel Johnson. She was so fascinated by 
Scott’s Waverley that at age eight she 
wrote out the story from memory. Milton 
was so enamored of books, “so eager to 
learn and know,” that by the time he was 
twelve he seldom went to bed before mid- 
night. As a boy Jefferson was an omni- 
vorous reader of his father’s books, among 
them the works of Swift, Pope, Addison, 
and Shakespeare. 
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In their study of biographical evidence, 
the searchers discovered a close correlation 
between high intelligence and construc- 
tive character traits—traits named and 
described under some sixty-seven head- 
ings. The genius in early life was more 
companionable, cheerful, and consistent 
in mood than less promising minds, more 
generous by habit and impulse, more 
responsive to beauty in varied forms, less 
liable to anger, depression, and egotism, 
more accurate in rating his superior tal- 
ents. The genius as a child had a keener 
sense of justice, was more athletic, lively, 
and good-humored than youth of less 
intelligence. As a citizen, son, husband, 
brother, the genius was more consistent in 
meeting his responsibilities than minds of 
lesser promise. At the same time the 
youthful genius was more independent of 
mind than average boys and girls, less con- 
ventional in his thinking. 

In their interpretations of their find- 
ings, Cox and her associates state as their 
most important conclusion that “the ex- 
traordinary genius who achieves the high- 
est eminence is the gifted individual whom 
intelligence tests may discover in child- 
hood.” Assuming that nature bestows the 
gift of high intelligence, the authors are 
careful to point out that heredity is not 
sufficient in itself to bestow greatness. 
Most of the geniuses studied had “superior 
advantages in early environment.” Cox 
does not make any attempt to evaluate 
the weight of nature and nurture in the 
formation of genius. It is evident to the 
authors that a high 1.Q. is almost invari- 
ably the accompaniment of genius, but 
they made no claim that the high LQ. 
alone assures the accompaniment of great- 
ness characterized in their study of the 
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chosen three hundred. It is true that more 
often than not geniuses have appeared in 
superior families. They have displayed in 
childhood not only superior intelligence 
but also superior traits of character. 
Whether or not the qualities of persistence 
and force of personality are inherited, the 
authors do not attempt to decide. Nor do 
they conjecture that the sixty-seven char- 
acter traits in which the geniuses were 
found superior may have been the fruit 
of unconscious imitation of remarkable 
people in and around the family of the 
genius. As a final concession to the powers 
of heredity, however, Cox and her associ- 
ates subscribe to the sentiment of Horace: 


’Tis only from the sturdy and the good that 
sturdy young are born; in steers, in steeds, 
appear the merits of their sires; nor do fierce 
eagles beget timid doves. Yet training increases 
inborn worth, and righteous ways make strong 
the heart; whenever righteousness has failed, 
faults mar even what nature had made noble! 


Yet what magic of growth enabled Cer- 
vantes to write Don Quixote with an 1.Q. 
of 105, or Bunyan his Pilgrim’s Progress 
with the same average intelligence, no one 
yet knows. To Emerson a genius was one 
who, like del Sarto, did with a few swift 
strokes what others struggled for months 
to bring forth. “Shakespeare made his 
Hamlet as a bird weaves its nest.” Can a 


boy of limited intelligence become a gen- 
ius by force of will and energy and ambi- 
tion alone? Another careful study like 
that of Cox, applied to geniuses of limited 
intelligence, was needed to answer. 


SIMULTANEOUSLY with the research and 
preparation for the Cox report on three 
hundred geniuses, Terman and his associ- 
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ates had selected in 1921 one thousand 
gifted children with 1.Q.’s of the genius 
level. It was necessary to examine 250,000 
pupils in California schools in order to 
find about fifteen hundred with I.Q.’s 
over 140, of whom about one thousand 
formed the main experimental groups. It 
was an arresting fact in itself, though one 
that Terman has not dwelt upon, that one 
school child in 250 in the communities 
chosen could qualify in measurable intelli- 
gence as a potential genius. The average 
age was ten years. The purpose of the 
search was first to gather many types of 
information about children of genius in- 
telligence, then to follow the careers of 
the one thousand into maturity to see 
what aspects of genius would appear as 
they grew older. The ratio between boys 
and girls was 134 to 100. Terman points 
out incidentally that the ratio of male 
geniuses to female geniuses in the past has 
been approximately 20 to 1. Does nature 
grant greater genius potential to the man 
than to the woman? This is a significant 
query yet to be answered by historians of 
genius. 

As with the investigation of the three 
hundred geniuses, it was found that the 
one thousand gifted boys and girls were 
superior not only in intelligence but in 
personality traits as well. Early in life they 
showed more pronounced curiosity, better 
memories, larger vocabularies, and a fasci- 
nation for knowledge in itself as found in 
atlases and encyclopedias. These abilities 
and interests were a natural outgrowth of 
the gifted children’s wide-ranging mental 
acquisitiveness, not of persistent efforts 
by parents to interest their children in 
extracurricular development. Seventy per 
cent of the parents reported that the 
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gifted child had proceeded at his own 
pace. Two parents in ten said they had 
encouraged intellectual acceleration, but 
one parent in ten said he had tried to delay 
the child’s immersion in free reading of 
his own choice. In school achievement the 
gifted children were two full years ahead 
of their grade placement, but in actual 
mastery of subject matter they were 44 
per cent beyond their years. 

The gifted children were shown to sleep 
more hours per day than unselected chil- 
dren. The diet for the gifted children was 
above average. Gifted boys reached puber- 
ty earlier than average boys. The mean of 
first menstruation of girls was at 13.02, a 
somewhat lower age than the mean age 
for American girls in general. There were 
fewer physical defects among the gifted 
children than in the general child popula- 
tion. Among the gifted the searchers found 
all the maladjustments present among 
average children; the difference was that 
the maladjustments occurred less fre- 
quently. 

The 1921-22 analysis of the gifted boys 
and girls was confirmed in a series of tests 
given them in 1927-28, when the subjects 
were in most cases sixteen years old. Simi- 
lar follow-up tests were given again in 
1936, 1940, and 1945. In 1947 appeared 
The Gifted Child Grows Up, a report by 
Terman and his associates on the accom- 
plishments of over one thousand gifted 
people, most of whom in 1945 were 
thirty-five years old. 

The most striking fact of the 1945 
review of accomplishments was that no 
authentic genius had yet emerged from 
the one thousand—though it was still too 
early to say that among these gifted peo- 
ple, whose accomplishments were very 
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substantial, no genius would ever appear. 
The time of greatest qualitative produc- 
tivity in the life of genius, according to 
Harvey C. Lehman’s investigation, has 
been between the ages of thirty-five and 
forty. The gifted children in Terman’s 
study were thirty-five years old in 1945, 
forty-five years old in 1955. 

In tracing the careers of their subjects, 
Terman and his associates have rendered 


an inestimable service to the emerging sci- 
ence of man. If the history of each gifted 
child is followed even until he is age fifty, 


the scholars will have at hand a repository 
of invaluable information, including the 
impressions of the subjects themselves as 
to the reasons for their fulfilment or rela- 
tive lack of accomplishment. 

In analyzing the achievements of their 
subjects in 1945, the searchers came across 
a startling fact: though all the men had an 
intelligence of the genius level, in terms of 
achievement they were widely separated. 
In vocational success, writes Terman, 
some were internationally eminent; others 
were semiskilled laborers. In order to show 
the difference in achievement among the 
gifted men of his study, Terman selected 
the 150 most successful, designating them 
as the A group, and the 150 least success- 
ful, designating them as the C group. 
Comparison of A men and C men brought 
into focus some striking contrasts. 
Though the A and C men had similar rec- 
ords in elementary school and even in high 
school, they began to diverge when they 
reached the college level. Ninety per cent 
of the A men graduated from college, and 
76 per cent of them had one or more years 
of graduate work. But only 37 per cent of 
the C men graduated from college, and 
only a seventh of them had one or more 
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years of graduate work. Whereas all of 
the A men attended college, a sixth of the 
C men did not attend college at all. In col- 
lege, though their intelligence was roughly 
on the same level, the A men made much 
better records than the C men and re- 
ceived many more honors. Only 10 per 
cent of the C men were awarded scholar- 
ships, compared to 30 per cent of the A 
men. In terms of vocational distinction, 
Terman found that among the A group 
were twenty-seven college teachers, twen- 
ty-four lawyers, sixteen physicians, eleven 
engineers, ten writers and journalists, 
seven chemists. But the C group had pro- 
duced only fourteen professional people, 
as compared to 103 in the A group. 
Among the C professional people were 
three writers, two teachers, three engi- 
neers, three chemists, one clergyman, one 
lawyer, and one artist. 

Terman found that over half the A men 
had married women who had also grad- 
uated from college, whereas only one- 
fourth of the C wives were college grad- 
uates. In testing personality traits of A 
and C men as described by themselves, 
their parents, and their wives, Terman did 
not find substantial differences except in 
three traits, which he describes as perse- 
verance, integration toward goals, and 
self-confidence. In these three categories 
the A men were statistically superior. To 
themselves the C men appeared to believe 
more in conforming to authority than the 
A men, whereas ratings by their wives and 
parents reveal no differences on this point. 
In another test of personality traits, how- 
ever, the A men were markedly superior 
to the C men in appearance, attractive- 
ness, poise, alertness, curiosity, and origi- 
nality. In only one respect, that of free- 
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dom from vanity, was the C group super- 
ior to the A. In personal traits such as 
frankness and talkativeness there was very 
little difference between the two groups. 

In summarizing the differences between 
gifted men of the A group and gifted men 
of the C group, Terman points out that in 
intelligence scores alone the two groups 
remained roughly equal from age ten to 
age thirty-five. The differences in accom- 
plishment and earning power could not 
be attributed to differences in physical 
health. Between the two groups there were 
no significant differences in physical 
health in 1922, 1928, or 1940. From 1922 
to 1940, between the ages of eleven and 
twenty-nine, the mental health of the A 
group increased appreciably. The mental 
health of the C group in the same period 
deteriorated, and social adjustments be- 
came increasingly difficult for them. In 
terms of social acceptability the C group 
was at a disadvantage. Though fewer of 
the C men were married in this period, the 
number of divorces among the C’s was 
more than double that of the A’s. 

In seeking explanations for the relative 
lack of accomplishment on the part of the 
C group, Terman and his associates made 
many other comparisons. They found, for 
example, that whereas half of the fathers 
and 18 per cent of the mothers of the A 
men had graduated from college, in the 
C group the situation was very different. 
Only 15 per cent of the fathers had grad- 
uated from college, and 11 per cent of the 
mothers. Another factor the searchers 
considered was the accomplishment of the 
siblings. In the A group 62 per cent of the 
brothers of the gifted children graduated 


from college; in the C group, only 31 per 


cent. Twice as many sisters of A men 
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attended college as sisters of C men. More- 
over, at least a third of the A brothers did 
two or more years of graduate work, while 
only 8 per cent of the C brothers had done 
graduate work to this level. 

Every quantitative analysis of human 
action marks an advance in the American 
search for a science of man. The great ac- 
complishment of Terman and his associates 
is the measurement not only of the intel- 
ligence but also to some degree of the per- 
sonality traits found to correlate with 
exceptional native ability. From Terman’s 
researches it is evident that at least one 
child of genius potential may be found 
among 250 pupils in many communities 
of average American citizens. By tests of 
proved efficiency Terman and his associ- 
ates have been able to follow the careers 
of over one thousand gifted children over 
a period of thiry-five years. This in itself 
not only represents a substantial mass of 
statistical information, but also provides 
a guide for similar investigations to come. 
Although no authentic genius has yet 
emerged from the group, many distin- 
guished men have in large part fulfilled 
the promise of childhood brilliance. By 
and large the one thousand gifted children 
now grown up have become superior citi- 
zens as workers, husbands, and fathers 
even though their intelligence of the 
genius level has not been translated into 
inventions, poems, scientific discoveries, 
paintings, or novels which would stamp 
gifted people as geniuses comparable to 
the three hundred analyzed by Catharine 
Cox. 

The great puzzle emerging from Ter- 
man’s work, however, and still to be 
solved, is this: What were the factors, per- 


sonal or environmental, which prevented 
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gifted men of the C group from realizing 
a potential at age thirty-five comparable 
to their promise at age ten? At age ten, 
though the C group was inferior to the A 
group in appearance and appeal of person- 
ality, there was no marked difference in 
personality traits between the A group and 
the C group. The environmental factors 
which prevented the C group from becom- 
ing distinguished have yet to be identified. 
From Cox’s study of the three hundred 
geniuses a fact emerged time after time 
which Terman and his associates did not 
attempt to measure. The three hundred 
geniuses were associated as children with 
remarkable people. What were the aspira- 
tions created in the minds of the three 
hundred? What were the aspirations cre- 
ated in the minds of the 150 relative fail- 
ures among Terman’s gifted children? 
Terman himself writes, “Often the differ- 
ence between a C and an A is little more 
than a difference in level of aspiration.” 
What conditioning of genius as described 
by William James was lacking in the lives 


of the gifted children, especially the boys 


of the C group? Terman does not attempt 


to describe these deficiencies in environ- 
mental stimulus. They can only be des- 
cribed in terms of the environment of 
great men such as those analyzed in part 
by Catharine Cox. 

Cox's investigation, however, fell far 
short of tracing crucial motivations felt 
by great men in their childhood. She and 
her associates traced the accomplishments 
rather than the motivations which released 
streams of energy in the childhood of gen- 
ius. Similarly, in Terman’s study of the 
one thousand, we do not as yet know what 
moments in childhood released the energies 
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of gifted children toward those goals com- 
patible with the intelligence of genius. 
From the A group of gifted children have 
emerged a substantial number of men al- 
ready distinguished at the age of forty- 
five. But in this group gifted with the in- 
telligence of genius were there incitements 
to creative actions consonant with their 
superior mental equipment? As yet, per- 
haps, we know too little about the creative 
process to set it moving in the gifted child. 
If he has the mind of a genius, should he 
travel to the homes of great men and talk 
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with them about his future? Should he 
visit Bertrand Russell, Robert Frost, Carl 
Sandburg, Pablo Picasso, Robert Oppen- 
heimer, William Faulkner? 

Terman has traced the growth and 
development of the gifted child in 
American society as it exists. One next 
step in a search for the science of man 
is to show how gifted children may aim 
not merely at high vocational goals but 
at levels of creative thinking already 
achieved by authentic geniuses among 
their contemporaries. 


GEORGE ABBE 


Now never never winter fire, 

now never brick that warmed the tongue, 
nor pristine hand on earthenware 

the color of water and blown fir; 


through halls where words died to a pulse, 
where toys by careless feet were crushed, 
the scent of baking dimly done 

by hand scarcely remembered still 

floats to the attic of old need; 


in cellars where apples waited hushed, 
the veins of buried light still bleed; 
potato tendrils furtive thrill 

to wood scraps harboring the heat 
trapped once beneath the summer’s heel; 


dark holy phrases left by the thrush 
perish along those family walls 
where the brute mouths of dampness feed. 
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Lost Lake 


RUSSELL KIRK 


A FATALITY clings to some places: not merely 
to historic houses or battlefields, but to obscure 
corners recorded only in the short and simple 
annals of the poor. One such place—almost at 
the back of my old house in Mecosta, Michigan 
—is Lost Lake, with the derelict fields and 
neglected woods round it. The genius loci is 
malevolent. 

Lost Lake is a dark little sheet of water per- 
haps twice the size of Walden Pond. Closely 
shut in by maples, oaks, birches, and pines, 
probably it looks rather as Walden Pond looked 
in Thoreau’s day; but it has no philosopher- 
hermit, and none is likely to settle there now. 
lhe city people who build cottages at the larger 
lakes in our barren country have left Lost Lake 
unblemished. Indeed, no one is quite sure who 
owns it; the title to most of its shore seems 
to be in the hands of an old lady living in a 
fashionable suburb of Detroit, but she never 
visits the place and does not answer letters, It 
lies about two miles down a twisting sand 
road at the back of our decayed village of 
Mecosta, which had two thousand residents 
in my great-grandfather’s day and has sunk 
to two hundred now. I am very fond of the 
lonely and labyrinthine walk from my house 
to Lost Lake, through the sand and sumac and 
Indian paintbrush and scrub oaks, But one 


disconcerting fact seems to be whispered over 
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the face of the water, out of the lily pads and 
up from among the butt-ends of logs never sal- 
vaged by the old lumbermen: no one who tries 
to live beside Lost Lake lives very long. Spring- 
fed, cold, and very deep, the lake has no regular 
outlet, though perhaps at the height of the 
April rains some water makes its way over the 
sand-lip that rings Lost Lake round and 
trickles down through masses of Indian pipe 
and huckleberry bushes and rotten trunks to 
a branch of the Little Muskegon. No boats are 
kept there, and few holes are chopped through 
the thick ice in winter: for fish seem to be 
nearly as scarce as people at Lost Lake. 
Moribund village and dead lake are set in a 
stretch of sandy and glaciated land that has 
vanquished American optimism. We are less 
than two hundred miles by road from the roar- 
ing industry of Detroit, and not much more 
than sixty from the furniture factories of 
Grand Rapids. But if you draw a line westward 
across the southern peninsula of Michigan 
from Saginaw Bay, north of that line you will 
find—except for economic islands of manufac- 
turing or decent land—a sparse population, dry 
summers, cold winters, and rural poverty. This 
is the cutover land, the stump country, de- 
forested seventy or eighty years ago and only 
in recent years beginning to regain its cover of 
good-sized trees. Some of it ought never to have 
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been plowed. At a time when the American 
population has swelled to bursting in much of 
the country, the Upper Peninsula and the 
northern half of the Lower Peninsula have ex- 
perienced a depopulation like that of the Scot- 
tish highlands. 

Mecosta, though near the southern limit of 
this stump country, is an impoverished and 
forgotten village, set in a township that has 
not one really good farm. A mile-long stretch 
of wide street, faced with false-fronted white 
frame buildings as in a Western movie set: that 
is Mecosta. There are more gaps than buildings 
along the street nowadays. A great cedar 
swamp, sixteen miles long, stretches up the 
little river which divides the village into 
“Downtown” and “The Hill”; the deer herd 
there in winter, and some bears live at the heart 
of it. Thick woodlots of mingled pine and hard- 
woods, nearly thirty glacial lakes, scattered 
little farms of twenty or forty or eighty acres, 
and a great overgrown upland expanse we call 
“Skyberia” lie round about Mecosta. Log cabins 
and tar-paper shacks and little frame houses 
“built kitterin’” dot this infertile township 
and its neighbors; subsistence farming aside, 
the only money crop is cucumbers. Living here 
is inexpensive and leisurely, but there is no 
work for the rising generation. The country is 
bare as Connaught, but not so green. 

Not many centuries ago, all this land must 
have been a tundra; then the first forest slowly 
grew, and some few Pottawattomie and Chip- 
pewa and Ojibway Indians came to live among 
the trees. Mecosta, named after the Pottawat- 
tomie chief who ceded the land to the whites, 
means “Little Cub Bear.” Sometimes we think 
that old Mecosta got the better of whatever 
bargain he made with our ancestors; for the 
land is blow-sand with a precarious inch or 
two of humus deposited upon it. Only three 
or four Indians still live roundabout, and those 
live like their white or colored neighbors: the 
last basket weavers died unnoticed in their 


swamp near Pretty Lake some years since. An 
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Indian strain survives, nevertheless, in some 
of the colored and white families. Our Negro 
population is older than our white population: 
for several families of escaped or emancipated 
slaves (most of them having taken refuge in 
Canada during the fifties and sixties) came 
here in covered wagons at the end of the Civil 
War, settling down peaceably beside the In- 
dians. An old colored community like this, 
with its own church, its own leading families, 
and its own traditions, is a rarity in Michigan. 
Most of our “colored” people are very light- 
skinned now. Every summer they celebrate 
Old Settlers’ Day (a euphemism for Emanci- 
pation Day), their kinfolk who have settled 
in Detroit or Chicago or Grand Rapids or 
Lansing coming back to the site of the first 
Negro farm, by Schoolsection Lake, for a 
picnic and a dance. 


ir was the virgin forest that brought the white 
people to Mecosta in the seventies and eighties 
—though some Rhineland Catholics had be- 
gun to clear farms near Mecosta a few years 
earlier. New York lumbermen from the Finger 
Lakes, my great-grandfather Amos Johnson 
and his uncle among them, strode into this 
country and swept off a great part of the 
forest; and, the better trees gone, most of 
them marched on to the Pacific coast. The 
Panic of '93 struck a dreadful blow at this 
country: my great-grandfather’s partner in 
the bank ran off with the cash, other bankers 


shot themselves, and most of the remaining 
timber was cut and sold for what little the 
market could pay. My great-grandfather and 
some of the other New Yorkers held on grimly, 


but Mecosta never knew flush times after ‘95. 
The Irish settled on the cutover lands toward 
the end of the century; a sprinkling of Polish 
and Ukrainian dirt farmers has appeared in 
recent years; and in summer, the fields and the 
broad street of the village are full of Mexican 
and Puerto Rican farm laborers. An odd popu- 
lation and an odd country. From the tall win- 
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dows of my angular old white bracketed house 
on The Hill, I look out on three sides to the 
woods, creeping back over the decayed little 
farms. First come the poplars and birches, and 
presently the pines, and the maples and oaks 
and elms. One thing we have plenty of —fire- 
wood. Some twenty or thirty acres of giant 
hemlocks remain in one of the swamps, the last 
of the forest primeval. 

Mecosta had its reputed witches, great curs- 
ers of milking cows, until quite recently; and 
a certain glamour, in its root, non-Hollywood 
sense, has spread over this barren land from 
its first settlement. Some places are like that, 
others not; and no man knows why. Just down 
the road from my house, in a colored family’s 
tar-paper shack covered with roses, a kerosene 
lamp has been kept burning all night since 
time out of mind—to keep off the ha’nts, ac- 
cording to one of my great-aunts. In the early 
years of white settlement, the Swedenborgians 
and the Spiritualists were strong in Mecosta; a 
Spiritualist church with a tall white steeple 
stood where the high school is built now; and 
my family were in the thick of all that un- 
canny business. On our bookshelves, my great- 
grandfather's black set of Swedenborg stands 
cheek and jowl with his set of Macaulay’s 
History. This old house of mine, thought 
haunted by some people in the village, has 
known its séances and sepulchral voices and 
table-levitations. Once a very odd affair took 
place in the front parlor. My great-grand- 
father’s uncle, Giles Gilbert, was the lumber 
baron of these parts; and his nephews were with 
him in the trade. One of them, my great- 
grandfather Amos Johnson's younger brother, 
went round every Saturday night through the 
wood to pay the wages of the rough crews in 
the lumber camps, the cash in a bag, a pistol 
in his pocket. One Saturday night he did not 
return home; and though they searched for 


him all that week end, there was no trace. Then 


a séance was held in the parlor, the shutters 
closed and the lamps extinguished, my great- 
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grandfather, a massive black-bearded man, sit- 
ting at the head of the table in the silence. 
Presently, out of the dark, Amos Johnson 
murmured, “I see him”; and he described his 
brother as lying face down in an opening in 
a particular part of the woods. They went to 
that opening, and there his brother lay shot 
through the head, the money gone. It was a 
rough country then, and it has its mysteries 
still. 


SO THE PATALITY that clings to Lost Lake is 
no great subject for wonder in this stump 
country. It is only that the genius loci is a 
trifle more somber at Lost Lake than else- 
where. You go down to Lost Lake along the 
faint track that runs through Billy Sunday’s 
plantations of pine and spruce. (Mr. William 
Sunday is no evangelist, but an old farmer who 
for years has been hovering between life and 
death). If you should take, at a fork, what 
appears to be the better path, you would end 
foundered in a wonderful huckleberry bog. 
You take the fainter trail, then—it is easy to 
miss it, and I have got lost myself more than 
once on these ghosts of roads—and twist over 
the barrens until Lost Lake is reached. Even 
then, probably you would pass by the pond 
without knowing it was there if you had no 
guide, for the woods lie dense all around. The 
odds are that in any season you will have the 
lake to yourself: a very pleasant lonely spot, 
with its little animals and ducks and perhaps a 
loon, but brooding. Sometimes I wonder if it 
was here that my great-grandfather’s brother 
was murdered. 

Close to the east shore of the little lake, but 
in a sun-stricken clearing, remain the founda- 
tions of a house. Here George Washington 
lived, an old Negro, one of the Old Settlers, 
and tried to farm these sandy acres. In one 
way or another, his neighbors got a part of 
his land away from him; he grew older and 
poorer—very old and very poor; and he lived 
quite alone. On a summer day, some kinfolk 
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came to visit him; they knocked, but there 
was no answer. When they forced open the 
door, they found George Washington lying 
stiff and stark in his bunk, apparently starved 
or worked to death. That afternoon and that 
night they sat by the corpse, planning to bury 
him the following day. But after midnight, 
the dead man rose abruptly from under the 
sheet. His kinfolk fled screaming down the 
sand road, and did not venture back until the 
next day. They found him out hoeing; he had 
got over his fit. Not until January did they 
come back to visit him, and on that visit, too, 
they got no answer to their knocking. They 
went in, on that hard winter day, and found 
George Washington as stiff as before, and this 
time indubitably dead. Taken sick, he had 
dragged into his house what logs and branches 
he could gather close by, and had gone to bed, 
keeping up the fire by thrusting logs into the 
open mouth of the stove and pushing them 
from his bed as they burned away. When the 
last log was gone, George Washington froze. 

The Washington farm was taken by a man 
who planned to raise potatoes. He bought 
q.iantities of seed-potatoes and of Paris green 
to combat the potato bugs. But the potato 
bugs, apparently immune to Paris green, ate 
all the potatoes. After a year of this, the Po- 
tato Man took the Paris green himself, and 
was found dead as George Washington was 
found before him. The house was demolished 
some years ago; no one thinks of building on 
the site. 

At Lost Lake the sand trail turns east, and 
you can make your way back toward the village 
by a different route. An occasional automobile 
makes its way through the sand here, going to 
Blue Lake. So the ruts are well marked; this 
we call the Sand Road, as distinguished from 
lesser tracks. Once upon a time the Sand Road 
was lined with farms, but now only the stumps 
of great poplars, here and there a clump of 
lilac, and a few boards remain to mark the 
sites. A single house still stands, at the junction 
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of the Lost Lake trail and the Sand Road, its 
steep shingled roof and its concrete walls 
visible for some distance. By the house is a 
fine sycamore tree; and on this tree the last 
tenant of the house was found hanging, about 
eight years ago. 

“Found hanging” is a phrase we employ dis- 
creetly. Mr. Slattery, the last tenant, had been 
hanged by the neck until dead; but whether 
he hanged himself, or was hanged by a person 
suspected, the coroner’s jury could not decide. 
Slattery had lost a leg in Okinawa, and, a Mich- 
igan farm boy, he came back to rent this dere- 
lict farm. He also took to himself a wife, a 
strongly-built widow with several formidable 
little children, whom he had known only 
through the kind offices of a correspondence 
club during his war years. 

Mrs. Slattery could write very decent letters 
—I found many of them lying on the floor of 
the abandoned house—but it is doubtful 
whether she possessed any other virtues. Spend- 
thrift, reckless, and irritable, she hated her 
new life in this desolation and detested the 
Mecosta people. One of the children came to 
school one morning with a scalded hand: his 
mother had poured boiling water on it to teach 
him manners. The family’s money went for 
dime-store knickknacks. Infrequent passers-by 
along the Sand Road saw Mrs. Slattery chasing 
her husband round the house, beating him with 
an ax handle. And, after a year, there was Mr. 
Slattery hanging from the sycamore, much 
bruised about the head and body. Mrs. Slattery, 
absent from the farm when the discovery was 
made, said she didn’t know what could have 
got into his head. There is little crime in our 
county, except in the family, where it belongs, 
and in the woods, by way of violating—that is, 


deer-shooting. Juries hesitate to intrude upon 
the sanctity of the home; Mrs. Slattery was 
not brought to trial; and without loss of time, 
to judge by what I found on the kitchen floor, 


she was writing letters to new suitors intro- 
duced to her through the correspondence club. 
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A month or two after the funeral, she left for 
parts unknown, apparently in great haste, tak- 
ing the children but abandoning the furni- 
ture; she had told people that hers was a lonely 
house, with scratching at the window o’ nights, 
and the wind sighing in the sycamore. Among 
the letters on the floor, | found a dunning letter 
from a jeweler asking payment for her wedding 
ring. 


THE SLATTERY AFFAIR is only the most recent 
violent death in the Lost Lake region. Farther 
down the Sand Road, toward the village, a few 
weather-beaten fragments of siding are the last 
souvenirs of our most celebrated case two gen- 
erations gone. Here lived the notorious family 
of Van Tassel. Mr. Van Tassel, like many of 
our people up the side trails, was a confirmed 
violator; but rumor had it that on a number 
of occasions he had not confined his shooting to 
game. Every Sunday he attended the Assembly 
of God, over toward Remus. On one Sunday, 
an especially eloquent preacher exhorted the 
congregation to public and immediate confes- 
sion of sins. Suddenly up rose Van Tassel, with 
glowing face; and he cried, “T'll tell it! I'll tell 
it! I'll cell it if they send me to state's prison!” 
Every face was turned toward him, while min- 
ister and congregation waited breathless. But 
amid this silence, the enthusiasm faded from 
Mr. Van Tassel’s unshaven face; he looked 
coldly and deliberately at the brethren; and 
then he sat down, unconfessed. 

Despite Mr. Van Tassel’s regularity in at- 
tendance at the gospel tabernacle, he always 
came attired in his dirty old overalls. This the 
minister endured so long as he could; but after 
some months, he said to his parishioner, “Mr. 
Van Tassel, don’t you think you should wear 
better clothes to church?” 

Mr. Van Tassel regarded him dourly. “Christ 
didn’t wear no fine clothes.” 

Thus baffled, the minister pondered on the 
problem for some days; and presently, meet- 


ing Van Tassel in the street, he resumed their 
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discussion. “Mr. Van Tassel, don’t you agree 
that George Washington was a good man?” 

“Well, yes.” 

“Well, George 
clothes.” 

A triumphant sneer spread over Mr. Van 
Tassel’s face. “Yes, but hell, that was long 
"fore Christ’s time!” 

In the end, Mr. Van Tassel died when a 
large tree fell upon him. He had been cutting 
down the tree in company with his half- 
witted son, whom he always had abused; so 
there was talk. The Van Tassels had several 
children, one of whom, Lily, went to school 
with my great-aunts. At school, on one occa- 


Washington wore fine 


sion, the children were discussing favorite oc- 
cupations. “I jes’ love to make bread,” Lily vol- 
unteered. “Your han’s allays is so nice an’ 
white after.” Some months later, the Van 
Tassel children invited some classmates home 
to play with their new doll. This was in the 
dead of winter. When the guests arrived, they 
did indeed find the Van Tassel children sliding 
downhill on a sled with a new doll. But that 
new doll was a human baby, the youngest 
Van Tassel, dead and frozen stiff. The baby 
had died the previous week, and had been put 
into the woodshed for burial when the frost 
was out of the ground; the other children had 
asked if they might have the corpse for a doll, 
and Mrs. Van Tassel had given it to them. 
Mrs. Van Tassel came of the numerous clan 
of Hunter. The Hunters were what some of 
us call Sand Hill Savages. They lived in a col- 
lection of shacks away at the back of beyond, 
up toward Skyberia, and violated and stole after 
the fashion of the Doones. Their special offense 
was renting houses. Old Mr. Hunter, head of 
the clan, could look quite presentable when 
he shaved and put on his Sunday blue serge 
suit. Whenever he heard of a house for rent 
in a neighboring village—-a vacant house with 
an absentee owner—he thus adorned himself 
and sought out the landlord, representing him- 
self as a retired farmer of some means in search 
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of a dwelling in town. If the bargain was con- 
cluded, all the Hunters, to an incredible num- 
ber, moved immediately into the doomed 
house; they carried off the furniture and the 
curtains; they smashed up the partitions for 
firewood; they broke the panes and fouled the 
floor. By the time the anguished landlord had 
obtained their eviction, his property was 
markedly depreciated in value. 

Now upon the untimely death of her hus- 
band, Mrs. Van Tassel took up with an infirm 
old miser who lived in a shack near by, and 
went to dwell with him, taking the half-witted 
son with her. This arrangement did not long 
endure. Some neighbors, passing the cabin of 
Mr. Jones the miser, saw the door standing 
open, and a bloody ax lying on the cabin floor. 
Search was made for Mr. Jones, who could be 
found nowhere. Mrs. Van Tassel, who had re- 
turned to her previous residence, said that Mr. 
Jones must just have wandered off somewhere. 
A posse dragged our creeks and lakes, but 
without success. Then it was whispered to the 
sheriff that it might be well for a second time 
to drag Dead Stream, a deep and snag-choked 
creek draining into Blue Lake. When this was 
done as a second search, the body of Mr. Jones 
was found in Dead Stream, his skull crushed 
in. Some suspected that the clan of Hunter 
had come to the aid of Mrs. Van Tassel, trans- 
porting the corpse from one hidie-hole to 
another in advance of the posse. 

Thus was Mrs. Van Tassel brought to trial, 
and nearly everyone from our township came 
to hear the testimony. The prosecution claimed 
that Mrs. Van Tassel had come to share the 
bed and board of Mr. Jones with the design 
of making an end of him and taking his 
hoard; while Mrs. Van Tassel pleaded that she 
had lived with him simply out of pity for his 
infatuation with her. Mrs. Van Tassel had a 
peculiarity in her speech: she elided the first 
syllable of most long words. The prosecutor 
declared that Mrs. Van Tassel had forced her 
company on the late Mr. Jones; Mrs. Van Tas- 
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sel retorted that Jones, madly in love with her, 
had so persisted in his entreaties that at last 
she had given way: “I ‘fused and "fused, but 
fin'ly I ’sented.” 

We pay our prosecutors little in our county, 
and the jury roll is made up, in part, of the 
names of indigent persons, as a means of poor- 
relief. Between indigence and violating there is 
a marked coincidence among us. Thus, doubt- 
less libelously, a certain sympathy is said some- 
times to subsist between some jurors and the 
accused, In any event, though the half-witted 
son (incompetent to testify) had spoken of his 
part in the bashing of Mr. Jones, the jury did 
not find for the prosecution. When the verdict 
of “not guilty” was read, Mrs. Van Tassel ran 
nimbly to the back of the courtroom, cast a 
glance of withering scorn over the crowd, 
thumbed her nose at judge, prosecutor, jury, 
and spectators, and cried, “Didn't ya get 
left?” Then she vanished without trace from 
Mecosta. 

No Van Tassels are left now; no one at all 
is left along the Sand Road or close by Lost 
Lake. Even the wild animals seem uncomfort- 
able here. As you trudge back toward the vil- 
lage, you pass on the right a shallow swamp, 
the scene of an unsuccessful enterprise of Mr. 
Billy Sunday’s. Mr. Sunday had a plan for 
raising muskrats in this swamp. The trouble 
was that in August our fierce droughts nearly 
dry up this hollow. To solve this difficulty, 
Billy Sunday dug several wells and placed over 
each a windmill, to pump water to the surface 
and keep his muskrats content. But when Au- 
gust came, the wind did not blow; the wind- 
mills did not turn; the water was not pumped; 
the swamp dried; and the muskrats died or 
fled. So much for the vanity of human wishes 
down Lost Lake way. 

I own forty parched acres down toward this 


wasteland. I have tried to plant red pines and 


white pines and white spruces there, but the 
field mice nibble the roots, and the droughts 
take their toll, and the premature spring thaws 
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and subsequent cold spells freeze the hopeful 
sap in my little trees, Last summer, on a windy 
day, I took a friend of mine, a professor of 
English from Detroit, down to my forty to 
take census of the survivors. The weather 
seemed determined to illustrate for us the 
Pathetic Fallacy; the weather forever is doing 
tricks, down Lost Lake way. A great wind 
arose while we walked across one of my deso- 
late fields, making my old grove of sugar 
maples and elms creak dreadfully; enormous 


black clouds scudded across the sun; and out 
of nowhere popped a prodigious groundhog 
(which creature my friend Peter never had 
seen before), running toward the trees as if 
the fiend were coming up through his burrow. 

Stopping stock still, Peter looked cautiously 
about him, perhaps expecting any moment to 
catch a glimpse of the Weird Sisters on this 
blasted heath. “Don’t you suppose,” he said, 
precisely but with a certain awe, “we'd best 
go back to the car?” I understocd; and we did. 


St. Ursula Comes to Galveston Isle 


SISTER M. FRANCIS, O.S.U. 


THE OPENING PAGE of the annals of St. 
Ursula’s by-the-Sea, the Ursuline convent at 
Galveston, Texas, written by the first Sister- 
Annalist, Mother St. Pierre Harrington, bears 
evidence that even as she began her task of 
recording events the annalist was conscious of 
the interest future generations might have in 
her account. “Already,” she wrote, 


twenty-two years have glided by and passed 
into the Gulf of Time, and only cursory notes 
have been taken of the beginning of the con- 
vent, These are not sufhcient. They would tend 
only to excite your curiosity without ever 
gratifying your hearts. Consequently, for you, 
well-beloved daughters and Sisters whom I 
never expect to meet this side of the tomb— 
for you are yet in nothingness—I will give a 
lengthy account of the principal events which 
happened during the first years of your pres- 
ent, prosperous convent home. 
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With this introduction, the Sister plunged 
immediately into an eyewitness account of the 
experiences which awaited the five black-robed 
nuns and three novices who disembarked from 
the paddle-wheeler Palmetto at Galveston, on 
January 28, 1847. 

The newly arrived Sisters were Ursulines, 
by profession educators. Their Order had been 
founded for the sole purpose of instructing 
girls and young women, and it was for this end 
alone that the nuns had come to the Island 
City on the invitation of Jean Marie Odin, 
first Catholic bishop of Texas. 

At that time learning facilities throughout 
the state, but lately admitted to the Union, 
were few and of a wretched quality. Only the 
children of the aristocratic planters who were 
taught in their homes by tutors or govern- 
esses enjoyed an education of any value. These 
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favored few were thoroughly grounded in the 
fundamentals of learning and usually went on 
to attend some college or university in the 
older southern or eastern states. But for every 
child so privileged, there were hundreds of 
young Texans who were less fortunate. Where 
schools existed, the prevalent educational sys- 
tem was one known in current parlance as 
“lickin’ and larnin’.” The few hardy souls who 
braved the classroom were held in submission 
by a grim array of switches kept standing 
along the chimney mantel. Justice abounded, 
for the small, straight, and elastic switches cut 
from the willow were reserved for use on the 
younger and more delicate children. The larger 
switches from the hickory or ash—trees often 
used by the Indians as a source of supply for 
arrows—were graded partly for the size of the 
offender and partly for that of the offense, 
one of the most serious infractions being a 
poorly prepared lesson. 

Coupled with this system, which certainly 
leaned more to the “lickin’” than to the 
* was the fact that the schools were 
kept open for not more than three or four 
months of each year. But if, undeniably, edu- 
cation was at a low ebb in Texas, just as 
undeniably a kind of ferment of ambition to 
do better was at work. An example of this 
may be found in the story of the Scotsman, 
Marcus A. Montrose, a man well educated in 


“larnin’,’ 


the universities of his native land, who was 
traveling in Texas about this time. 

Mr. Montrose had come from Louisiana to 
the settlement of San Augustine, which was 
located in the eastern half of the new state. 
There he spent the night. On arising the next 
morning, he noticed a quite imposing structure 
just across the road from the little hotel where 
he had slept. The size of the building and its 
newness and emptiness aroused the visitor's 
curiosity. He made inquiries, and learned to 
his amazement that he was gazing upon what 
was known as the University of San Augus- 
tine—the only necessary thing lacking to the 
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institution being a faculty possessing sufficient 
learning to staff it. 

“Already,” the account continues, “Mr. 
Montrose had begun to like Texas”; and so he 
immediately applied for the position of presi- 
dent of the new seat of learning. The trustees, 
Messrs. J. D. Thomas, Matthew Cartwright, 
and Philip Sublett, met in solemn—and nerv- 
ous—conclave. None of the three trustees felt 
himself qualified to examine an applicant who 
had a real education. Yet they dared not lose 
face with their fellow-citizens, so they decided 
to summon the candidate and ask a few ques- 
tions merely for the sake of appearance. 

When Mr. Montrose presented himself to 
the board of apprehensive examiners, Mr. 
Thomas asked him faintly whether he could 
“figger.”” Mr. Montrose, a master of calculus, 
modestly replied that he could. Mr. Cart- 
wright, the second on the panel, apparently 
somewhat dubious as to what exactly calculus 
might be, inquired whether or not Mr. Mont- 
rose knew how to calculate interest. 

Then it was Philip Sublett’s turn. Mr. Sub- 
lett, a man of worldly wisdom if not of much 
book learning, quite innocently asked whether 
Mr. Montrose knew how to “turn the grand- 
mother’s trick.” At this, Mr. Montrose hesi- 
tated and shook his head. It was this reply that 
won the Scotsman his position as university 
president, for at that time the “grand- 
mother’s trick” was a clever bit of card-play 
known to every smart gambler between New 
Orleans and Santa Fe. 

It was to help remedy this sad state of edu- 
cation in Texas that Jean Marie Odin had per- 
suaded the Ursulines to come to the new land. 
They could, he reasoned, educate the girls and 
young women, who in turn would carry their 


knowledge back to their homes and thus spread 


a new culture abroad in the country. 


Mother St. Arsene Blin, the superior of 
the little group that landed in Galveston that 
January day, was a kind woman but scarcely 


firm enough for a Mother Foundress. How- 
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ever, she had been chosen for her position by 
the vote of the chapter of nuns of the Convent 
of New Orleans. 

Sister St. Stanislaus, the Mother Assistant, 
was intelligent and pious—perhaps a trifle too 
pious and narrow-minded for one destined to 
work with people of many creeds differing 
from her own. But the Sister possessed the will 
to work and a burning desire to do good. 

Then there was Sister St. Bruno, lately pro- 
fessed in New Orleans but with the under- 
standing that her house of profession must 
be the new mission in Galveston. Sister St. 
Bruno had not gotten along well in New 
Orleans, but in Galveston she proved particu- 
larly valuable to the nascent foundation be- 
cause, in the beginning of the new school, 
she alone was capable of teaching in English. 
The other nuns spoke French as their mother 
tongue, and until coming to Texas they had 
not troubled to learn another. 

The fourth teacher was Sister St. Agnes, a 
tiny perm, nervous, highstrung, sensitive. 
Although she wore the black habit of the 
Ursulines, she was actually a member of an- 
other community whose motherhouse was in 
Mobile, Alabama. Fearing the ravages of a 
fierce tropical storm that had struck the Ala- 
bama coast, Sister St. Agnes had sought refuge 
with the Ursulines of New Orleans, and later 
had begged to be allowed to remain with them. 
This request the archbishop of that city had 
granted, 

The fifth member of the group was also a 
refugee, but from tempests of another mak- 
ing. Sister Mary Ambrose, the single lay sister 
of the group, had been forced to flee from the 
Ursuline convent of Boston, which during a 
wave of bigotry on the part of the Know- 
Nothing party of Massachusetts had been 
burned to the ground, leaving the defenseless 
nuns homeless in the dead of winter. 

As for the three novices, they had not yet 
taken their vows and so must undergo further 
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training before they could take their places 
along with the other nuns in the classroom. 

At the time of the nuns’ arrival, Galveston 
was a young straggling town sprawling along 
the sunny island. The houses were mostly 
frame, and the streets were ankle-deep by 
turns in mud and sand. At times deer, lured 
by hunger or thirst, might be seen hovering 
timidly on the fringe of the settlement. Over 
on the mainland a few fierce Karankaways 
still prowled the wooded bottomlands and 
hunted along the unsettled stretches of the 
coastal area. 

Catholicism in Galveston and the surround- 
ing country was in its infancy. St. Mary’s, 
Bishop Odin’s “Episcopal Cathedral,” was a 
mere clapboard affair, not large enough to ac- 
commodate its congregation, small as that 
was. For the most part the town was Protest- 
ant and English-speaking. Yet scarcely a 
month after the nuns’ arrival, Bishop Odin 
was able to write heartening news to his 


friend, Archbishop Blanc of New Orleans: 


MONSEIGNEUR: 


Our Ursuline nuns have opened their school 
on the eighth of this month | February, 1847] 
and on the first day twenty-five pupils en- 
rolled. Today [February 24] that number has 
increased to forty-two, of whom fifteen only 
are Catholic. 

The nuns have five boarders and five half- 
boarders [pupils who took meals at the con- 
vent]. The remainder are day pupils. I have 
been told that next week several girls will 
come in from the country. Soon, because of 
our limited space, we shall be obliged to refuse 
admission to more pupils. 


This promising start of the new undertak- 
ing was indeed a comfort to the little group 
of educators, for it supplied them with some 
assurance of a stable livelihood. They had 
come out from New Orleans with only a very 
little cash to take care of their immediate 
needs. The chronicles of the mother convent 
record the exact sum they had on hand at the 
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time of departure: “Besides the 10,000 pias- 
tres which we had given them for the pur- 
chase of the property and building in Galves- 
ton, we have given them 1,000 piastres as 
much for provisions as for other necessary ex- 
penses for their establishment.” This has a 
munificent sound. But a piastre was worth 
about seven cents of our present-day money. 
The nuns, therefore, had about seven hundred 
dollars with which to purchase a home, and 
about seventy-one dollars to provide provisions 
for eight women and to meet whatever other 
expenses might arise. 

To add further to their plight, these nuns 
understood that they could not look to their 
bishop for financial aid. So impoverished was 
their episcopal sponsor that he was once obliged 
to send one of his priests through the whole of 
East Texas with only two dollars to cover all 
of his traveling expenses. But if the Bishop was 
hard on his fellow-workers, the nuns knew 
that he was also hard on himself. They had 
seen his Episcopal Palace. It was no more than 
a collection of small log rooms, held together 
lightly by a rambling porch whose function, 
dubiously fulfilled, was to provide a certain 
amount of protection from the heat of the 
blazing sun. 

As for Bishop Odin, it is clear that about 
this time he was beset with fears for the little 
community, fears based on other grounds than 
those of mere financial survival. To Archbishop 
Blanc he wrote: 


At present all is going happily. We have 
taken steps to procure pupils. Frankly, I 
would have preferred the number to have been 
less. The nuns would have had more time to 
accustom themselves to their new life, and 
they could have learned better how to manage 
their establishment. But we have let Provi- 
dence work. 

I am, however, somewhat afraid of the 
future. These nuns know but little of the Eng- 
lish language, which is absolutely indispensable 
here. Sr. St. Bruno is a good student, but she 
must yet be trained and it will take a little 
time before she will become a capable mistress 
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of classes. I have written a word to Reverend 
Mother St. Seraphine [of New Orleans], beg- 
ging her to lend us a good teacher of English, 
if only for six months. Mr. Hennesey gives the 
nuns an hour’s lesson in English, daily. 


Despite the Bishop’s misgivings, the nuns 
continued to do more than hold their own 
and difficult position. Un- 
doubtedly, one fact which contributed much 
toward their success was that the people of 


in their new 


Galveston accorded them, from the very be- 
ginning, both their respect and their friend- 
ship; and the nuns responded by endeavoring 
in every way possible to be truly helpful to 
all. 

Living in or near the Island City at the 
time were many people whose names have gone 
down in Texas history: General Sam Houston 
and Mirabeau B. Lamar, both former Presi- 
dents of the Republic of Texas; the Honorable 
George Flood, former United States Minister 
to the Republic, and his wife; M. Alphonse 
de Saligny, former Minister from France; 
Colonel George Hockley, a hero of San Jacinto 
and a descendant of William Penn; and 
Michel B. Menard, founder of the city itself. 
The nuns knew them all, and numbered 
many of them among their personal friends. 

One outstanding citizen, Gail Borden, who 
had been first collector of customs for the port 
of Galveston when Texas was still a republic, 
was known to the nuns as a “quaint gentle- 
man.” He seemed less quaint to them, how- 
ever, after they learned of the jars of condensed 
milk and tins of food which he had succeeded 
in preserving for long periods of time despite 
the heat and humidity of the island town. 

But Mr. 
which must have made the nuns smile broadly 


when they learned of it. This was a new kind 


Borden had another invention 


of “prairie schooner,” a wagon which the in- 
ventor hoped to propel with sails instead of 
horses or oxen. One one occasion Mr. Borden 
took the editor of the Galveston News for a 


ride in this contraption, in company with the 
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Baptist minister and several other local celeb- 
rities. To the amazement of those aboard the 
“schooner” and those observing it, when the 
inventor hoisted the sails the vehicle actually 
did begin to move—slowly at first, then faster 
and faster as the stiff Gulf breeze filled the 
canvas. Finally the schooner attained a speed 
of about ten miles an hour, a great feat in 
those days. But when the inventor, somewhat 
aghast at his own success, attempted to stop 
the land boat, he could not. In desperation 
he headed the vehicle straight into the surf. 
The impact of the waves not only halted its 
flight but turned it over, leaving the drenched 
occupants to scramble ashore as quickly as 
they could. 

Safely back at his desk, the News editor 
renamed the vehicle. In an article that set not 
only the nuns but the rest of the island popu- 
lation to chuckling, he christened it the 
“Terraqueous Monster.” 

With laughter, work, and hardships, the new 
community survived and prospered. Three 
months after its foundation, Sister St. Stanis- 
laus, the Mother Assistant, wrote to Arch- 


bishop Blanc: 


Aprit 8, 1847 
MONSEFIGNEUR: 


The twenty-eighth of this month marks 
the exact date that we arrived in Galveston, 
three months ago. Is it necessary for me to 
say this period of time has seemed very long. 

I do not know to what to attribute this feel- 
ing, for the climate up to the present has been 
quite pleasant. I foresee however a little later 
we shall have to suffer from the heat of a 
burning sun, all the more because we have no 
galleries and our trees are too small to yield 
us much shade. Perhaps the cause of my unrest 
is that so much has had to be done in our small 
community in so short a time; for the work 
that has been achieved here in three months 
is certainly that of a much greater length of 
time. ... 

The number of our pupils increases each day. 
At this time we have fifty-five boarders, not 
counting those of the poor school. | It was cus- 
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tomary with the Ursulines always to conduct 
a free school in connection with their acad- 
emies. This free school was for the education 
of those who would otherwise be unable to 
afford to attend.| A’s to the boarders, we have 
been obliged to refuse many because of lack 
of space. Among this number of pupils, twen- 
ty-two are Catholic. The rest belong to the 
Protestant or other sects, but they are fine, 
good girls devoted to their duties, docile and 
respectful. We see not without consolation 
that they come to all of our classes with pleas- 
ure and earnestness. Even little boys have 
wished to be enrolled and their parents are 
astonished when we explain that ours is a 
school for girls only. 

The subjects that compose our little com- 
munity number twelve at present: six pro- 
fessed Sisters | those having taken vows], four 
novices whom you know, and two postulants, 
one a choir Sister; the other a lay Sister. 


Besides conducting both a boarding school 
and a day school, the good Sisters sought at the 
first opportunity to broaden their field of labor 
by beginning a program of adult education. 
In another letter to the Archbishop, Sister St. 
Stanislaus wrote: 


We have opened quite recently a religious 
instruction class for adults. This, we have in 
the parlor every Sunday and on one other day 
of the week. The first person to present her- 
self to be instructed was a negress, forty-two 
years old. She was born in New Orleans, being 
a house servant of relatives of the late Mon- 
seigneur du Bourg. She had been baptized in 
the Catholic Church but, unhappily for her, 
had been sold at the age of ten years, with her 
mother. Her new master brought her to this 
land where she grew up attending any and all 
churches. 

During a serious illness which carried her to 
the mouth of the grave, she was struck with 
such a fear of the judgments of God that she 
wished to return to the faith of her tender 
years, but she was so ignorant of the most in- 
dispensable fundamentals for receiving the sac- 
raments, she remained without going to confes- 
sion until she was forty-two years old. She can 
now make the Sign of the Cross well, and say 
the Our Father and Hail Mary and the Creed 
passably well. 
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Those are the only prayers which her first 
mistress taught her that she remembers. But as 
to the principal mysteries of our Holy Re- 
ligion, she is certainly ignorant, although it is 
plain that she has a great desire for instruction. 
Her present masters, although Protestant, per- 
mit her to come here twice a week. 


Another visitor to the instruction class was 
a Mrs. Jordan, wife of a prominent doctor of 
the town. When she first came it was not for 
the purpose of learning, but rather to berate 
the nuns for the death of her little daughter. 
The child had been stricken by diphtheria and 
had died at the convent, for her father had 
feared to move her. The annals of the com- 
munity contain a comment on the tragic story: 


Poor Dr. Jordan is a convert to our faith. What 
a pity to have a wife who hates so heartily the 
faith he loves. . . . Mrs. Jordan was willing 


enough to permit Doctor to send their only 
child as a boarder to a convent school. If the 
little one had lived and finally returned home 
instead of dying here, Mrs. Jordan would not 
have been so embittered. Now—as it is—she 
seems to think the child’s baptism had some- 
thing to do with her death. 


Despite this discouraging observation, how- 
ever, the sad, embittered woman continued to 
visit the instruction class; and after a lapse of 
several years she accepted the faith she had 
condemned so harshly. 

So they came, high and low alike, and the 
Sisters did what they could for them all; and 
as they taught, perhaps without realizing it 
themselves, they were striking root deeper and 
deeper in the island settlement until at last 
St. Ursulas’s by-the-Sea came to be accepted 
by both Catholics and Protestants as truly be- 
longing to Galveston. 


The Way It Sounds to Me 


LAWRENCE CLARK POWELL 


1 wriTE about the way it sounds to me. Not the 
way it is. No. The way it sounds. Music, I mean. 
I write not to instruct, but to entertain, and, 
I hope, delight, the way music delights, by a 
mingling of sound and sense. For I am not 
merely a librarian, but am something worse, 
something better—a musical failure. I wanted 
more than anything else to be a composer, but 
I had no talent for composition. I was a good 
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performer in my youth. Before marijuana was 
even heard of, I got the same effects, and merely 
from music itself. 1 was musically well brought 
up, by a piano teacher, a woman, who weighed 
250 pounds. I was physically afraid of her, for 
she made me practice, and once she picked me 
off the stool like a puppy and shook me, then 
slammed me down and snarled—“Now will 
you play it the way it reads?” I was always 
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sneaking in bits of my own, corrupting the 
text, perverting the dynamics—a precocious 
little Stokowski. 

Years passed, and by the time I reached my 
twenties I recognized the truth, that I was not 
and never would be a composer. So I burned my 
woodwinds, dynamited my piano, and left 
music for language. More years have passed, 
and I have persisted in learning how to write, 
to be a writer. Always though with music in 
my mind, in my blood; and, I hope, in my 
words. 

I write about two things: playing music and 
hearing music. Fortunate is he who can do 
both. Man has a need to participate. He is not 
meant to stand alone. Making music together 
with other men and women is one of the most 
satisfying things a man can do. We have all 
seen how music transforms those who are mak- 
ing it. 

I was up in Montana once, to speak at the 
dedication of a new library, and the ceremonies 


opened with the inevitable singing by the high- 


school glee club. I’ve seen a lot of homely kids, 
but when that group of country boys and girls 
filed in and lined up, wearing the inevitable 
robes, I thought, this is a new low in homely 
awkwardness. Then they began to sing—and 
before my eyes I saw them transformed by the 
alchemy of music from ugly brats to radiant 
angels, rapt and transfigured. And I thought of 
a poem, as I often do in moments of strong 
emotion, a poem by Siegfried Sassoon called 
“Everyone Sang”: 


Everyone suddenly burst out singing: 

And | was filled with such delight 

As prisoned birds must find in freedom 

Winging wildly across the white 

Orchards and dark green fields; on, on, and 
out of sight. 

Everyone's voice was suddenly lifted 

And beauty came like the setting sun. 

My heart was shaken with tears, and horror 

Drifted away...O, but everyone 

Was a bird; and the song was wordless; 

The singing will never be done. 
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Once upon a time I was a student in France. 
It was not long after I had abandoned music 
for literature, and I had occasional moments 
of weakness and doubt. I missed playing en- 
semble. I was lonely. And then I had a wonder- 
ful experience. 

One day I was walking down the Rue de la 
Liberté in Dijon, the old ducal capital of Bur- 
gundy. Though the main street, it is narrow 
and crooked, and often the sidewalk shrinks 
and dumps one into the street. I was passing the 
town’s music store, and I heard a violin being 
played. It was what was being played that 
transfixed me—the opening phrases of César 
Franck’s Violin Sonata. Has any other sonata 
an opening to match it—tender and grave, at 
once questioning and assertive, a restrained 
dialogue between violin and piano, asking, tell- 
ing, leading slowly to marriage and union, all 
sounds resolved in mutual fulfilment? 

I stood there in front of the shop, while the 
sidewalk crowd flowed around me, and listened 
to the violin. Someone was just fiddling around, 
as the saying goes; trying out an instrument, 
perhaps; starting, stopping, tuning—but al- 
ways the same phrases, always the César Franck, 
and without the answering piano. 

It was a sybilline summons to me, for only 
the year before I had played the piano part of 
the Franck sonata in a student recital. I entered 
the store. The music was coming from the rear. 
It was a young woman playing. Though her 
back was turned to me, I recognized her as the 
violinist in a string ensemble that played gypsy 
music in the town’s leading café. I sat down at 
a piano and played the first notes of the sonata, 
softly, timidly, questioningly. She turned 
around, her eyes flashing. I stopped. “No!” she 
cried. “Don't stop! Play!” 

I did. She did. We did. It was ragged in 
places, but we never ceased until we had played 
it through; and when we had finished, an audi- 
ence had gathered. It was France, a provincial 
town, a beautiful town, where people have 
more time for spontaneous things. And when 
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we had finished, altogether hot and sweaty and 
happy, the proprietor closed the store early and 
set everyone up for chilled vin blanc in the 
nearest café. 


ONCE IN San Diego I heard music that sounded 
good to me coming when it did, and that evoked 
memories of my years of music-making. I had 
flown in from the east. We had crossed the 
Colorado at Yuma, and in the late afternoon 
light the river was meandering and relaxed, 
its long course nearly ended, the waters of its 
final tributary, the Gila, gathered in its flow. 
Unlike my illustrious namesake, who first 
descended the Colorado in a boat, I have made 
only aerial surveys of the river. It is a beautiful 
watercourse from the air, accepting tributaries 
in junction after junction; the Gunnison, the 
Green, the San Juan, the Virgin, the Little 
Colorado—confluent waters, heavy with silt 
until they drop their burden in Lake Mead, 
then spin the turbines at Hoover Dam to bring 
the electric power that has ruined Los Angeles’ 
climate; and finally make their crystalline get- 
away to the Gulf, dividing Arizona and Cali- 
fornia in more ways than one. 

In San Diego I registered at the U. S. Grant 
Hotel, relished a cold sea-food dinner, then 
went for a walk. A Marine band was tuning up 
on the Broadway bandstand—a band of eager 
beavers ready to blow every last kink out of 
horn, trumpet, and woodwind. I didn’t think 
I could take it, and so I returned to the hotel, 
undressed, and stretched out peacefully on the 
bed. I was still hearing the music of Bach that 
had been playing earlier—the Goldberg Varia- 
tions, with the theme which says found, loved, 
lost, or in greater terms of life, born, lived, 


died ; and the best of all music was still pulsing 


in my veins with soundless eloquence. 

Then the band began to play, with such vio- 
lence and volume as to be heard all the way 
back to Pima County. I got up and uselessly 
closed the window. The music was coming 
through the walls. And gradually it seduced 
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me. The way those kids were playing Sousa, 
even a cigar-store Indian would have begun to 
beat time and to march. Perhaps they were just 
home from Korea or just leaving for there; in 
any case, they were playing with all their hearts 
and other organs. I got up and opened the 
window and began to march around the room, 
ready for anything, to go anywhere, which is 
of course what the composer intended. 

And then the music changed, as they played 
a band arrangement of music from Porgy and 
Bess, best of all American music since Mac- 
Dowell. Again I collapsed on the bed, com- 
pletely undone; and when a single trumpet 
played “Bess, Yo’ Is My Woman Now,” the 
way it sounded to me was heavenly. It took me 
back twenty-five years to the last time I had 
heard music in San Diego—trumpet music, 
too: Bach, up on the boat-deck of a ship in 
the harbor. It was the S. S. Yale, coastwise 
steamer between San Diego, San Pedro, and 
San Francisco, and I was the saxophone player 
in the ship’s orchestra. 

It was the summer of 1928. After school was 
out, I had been persuaded by well-meaning, 
obnoxious friends to give up music and get a 
so-called healthful outdoor job that would 
build me up from a busy year of classes by 
day and dance music and worse by night. I 
have never believed in exercise, and after two 
weeks of wheeling cement on the college 
campus I was ready for a breakdown. Those 
enormous barrows of sloppy stuff weighed 
more than I did, and every time I poured one 
into the conduit ditch, I nearly went in with it. 

The only thing that made the job endurable 
was the friend I was working with. During our 
lunch hour and in the short evening before we 
turned in early, we read aloud Meredith's 
“Modern Love,” and also the poetry of Ros- 
setti, Hardy, and Robinson Jeffers. And we 
drank a lot—milk. 

One day I returned to the fraternity house 
after work and found a telegram from San 
Diego. It was from a musician I had once played 
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with—a pianist who directed the orchestra on 
the Yale—offering me the tenor saxophone 


job, starting the next morning when the ship 
called at San Pedro en route north. 

“You're not going to take it, are you?” my 
friend asked. 

I hit him as hard as I could, and ducked, for 
he was twice my size—an ideal type for wheel- 
ing cement. Then I rushed to my room and 
made sure my reeds were good ones. I always 
used Vandoren reeds, and an ebony mouthpiece 
inlaid with silver. 

I was dockside in San Pedro the next morn- 
ing when the Yale arrived—a slim white vessel 
with thin black stacks. Lord how she pitched 
and rolled, when she rounded Point Concepcion 
and met those northwest swells in from Alaska! 

The first morning was spent in rehearsing. 
The piano player was a little tyrant and a first- 
class musician, and we played everything from 
his manuscript arrangements. He was like my 
old piano teacher—a classicist, intolerant of 
improvisation——and his bible was Bach. He was 
one of the earliest jazz musicians to discover 
the gold mine in the Well-Tempered Clavi- 
chord. His arrangements were full of ingenuity 
and high spiriis—good music for the time and 
the place. 

The Yale was at sea four nights a week, in 
harbor three; and in the wrong harbor—San 
Diego. Our sister ship, the Harvard, was the 
lucky one, berthed three nights in San Fran- 
cisco. The Yale docked in San Francisco at ten 
in the morning, and sailed south again mid- 
afternoon of the same day, not allowing much 
time to do the things youth likes to do, yet we 
managed to do them anyway. 

What about the trumpet music of Bach that 
I thought of when I heard the Marine bands- 
men playing Gershwin? Our pianist on the 
Yale doubled in brass. He could play the piano 
with his left hand, the trumpet with his right, 
and the crowd loved it. Off duty he would sit 
hunched up in his bunk and play a Bach partita 


for unaccompanied instrument until he made 
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you cry; or he would set off the pyrotechnics 
of a Bach fugue until you saw the rockets 
burst. 

We had returned to ship one night from our 
broadcast over a local radio station, just as the 
bugler on one of the Navy ships in harbor was 
playing Taps. 

“I'll show that s- of a b- how to play Taps!” 
cried our little hero in a frenzy, as he unpacked 
his trumpet and rushed up to the boat deck of 
the Yale. He was high in every sense. We had 
made one stop, between the station and the 
ship, and our whistles were still wet, especially 
his. 

Then came the fieriest exhibition of virtuos- 
ity I have ever heard. He not only played Taps 
and variations on it, but also every other bugle 
call in the armed forces of all the nations, and 
then Bach, until the entire inner harbor of San 
Diego, thronged with anchored vessels, was 
ringing with music. 

Then signal lights began to wink from ship 
to ship, as commanding officers grew confused. 
What was happening? Was it war or peace, 
Taps or Reveille? 

A Navy launch came alongside and we were 
hailed. ““Who’s doing that?” was the cry. “An 
enlisted man?” 

“Hell no!” was the answer. “It’s Gabriel!” 


IN THESE my middle years, at once more stormy 
and more peaceful than those of my youth, I 
have come to love the poetry of Yeats, and I 
find myself reading again and again the letter 
he wrote in his early seventies to his younger 
friend Dorothy Wellesley. It was after he had 
been ill and was convalescent that he wrote to 
her, “Part of my sense of solitude was that I 
felt | would never know that supreme experi- 
ence of life—that I think possible to the young 
—to share profound thought and then to 
touch.” 

Is there anything as thrilling as to hear great 
music—share profound thought—with a be- 
loved? Yes, of course, or nearly so. To hear 
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it alone. Sometimes I escape from campus on a 
Friday afternoon and go by myself to the Phil- 
harmonic concert. Once a cellist was to play 
the Dvorak Concerto—music almost too rich 
for my blood—and was seated restlessly on 
stage, with instrument between his knees and 
bow in hand, waiting through the orchestral 
opening for his entrance, when he saw a small 
piece of white paper on the platform in front 
of him, It bothered him, and he reached toward 
it as if his bow were a stick with a nail in its 
end, and tried to spear the paper. 

The audience tittered, and the conductor 
turned around and felt to see if his clothes 
were in order. The audience laughed. The cel- 
list pointed at the piece of white paper. The 
conductor looked puzzled, then grinned. The 
orchestra kept playing, of course, and finally 
the soloist reached out his bow and scraped 
the paper along the floor to where he could 
bend over, pick it up, and pocket it, barely in 
time to make his somber entry in the solo part. 

Music is all around us; above, below, in and 
out, almost as universal and beautiful as Love 
itself, from which all music comes; and one 
hears it wherever he goes. Take the music of 
the penny-whistle I once heard in the streets 
ot Chartres. I had gone alone to see the cathe- 
dral for the first time; and all morning I had 
drifted in and out and around the gemlike 
building whose beauty is beyond my power to 
describe. Then I ate lunch in a workers’ restau- 
rant and was having a café on the sidewalk, 
when I heard the music approach, 

A street air, it was, played on a penny- 
whistle, at regular intervals; monotonous and 
haunting. As it came nearer, I saw its maker: 
a middle-aged peasant, lean and brown and 
with grape leaves in his leather hat, wearing 
leather pants and jacket. A peddler—probably 
a Basque—of goat cheeses carried in a wicker 
basket on his back. In his hand was a wooden 
whistle, a pipe with stops, and every few mo- 


ments he put it to his lips and played his tune, 
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which meant of course, “Buy my cheeses, come 
buy my cheeses.” 

And I did, hypnotized by the music to do 
his will. Somehow I managed to accost him and 
buy a cheese—God knows why, for I don’t like 
cheese, goat cheese least of all. And I saw his 
face, his yellow-brown-green eyes—but he 
never saw me. He looked through and beyond 
me, his mind on distant things. And this is re- 
markable: his breath smelled fresh, like a cow’s. 
That man had been eating grass. Man? The 
Great God Pan. 


THE FINAL EPisopE in this suite of musical 
tales is about the most unmusical of all music 
—the sounds made by the bagpipe. The hero is 
a Scot, of course. He was a big man, built like 
a bulldozer, and silenter. Throughout the ten- 
day voyage on a freighter from London to New 
York, he paid no attention to the rest of the 
passengers. There were only half a dozen of 
us, including my wife and me; an English 
nurse from Nyasaland; an older Englishwoman 
from Bedford—an exuberant woman who had 
borne twelve children and was en route to visit 
one of them in what she was certain was the 
Indian-infested wilderness of Iowa; an extro- 
verted American theatrical agent, caged like a 
tiger on the recreation-free freighter; and 
finally the dour Scot, whose name was John 
Douglas. 

He was not rude. He said the necessary mini- 
mum of social phrases but no more. I thought 
at first he was just big and dumb and bored, 
with no inner life and not much of an outer 
one, and I christened him somewhat contemp- 


tuously “Johnny Scot.” Midway across the 
Atlantic I witnessed something which was a 
clue to the real man, but it was I who was too 


dumb at the time to know it. 


I had arisen at daybreak and started up from 
the boat deck, where the few passenger cabins 
were, to the hurricane deck above the bridge. 
As | mounted the ladder and peered over the 
top, | saw Johnny Scot with his back to me. I 
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stopped and stared, for he was dancing, a solo 
Highland Fling, that intricate one in and out 
of imaginary crossed swords, and with such 
delicacy of movement as to make his two 
hundred pounds seem featherweight. He was 
dancing to music of his own making, whistling 
a bagpipe tune—a two-part tune, with droning 
bass and squealing treble. | watched, and 
listened, in awe, unbeknownst for a long min- 
ute, before I backed silently down the ladder. 

Then it came to be the last night before New 
York. We were about fifty miles off coast, a 
moonless June night, the Milky Way banding 
heaven clear across, from Scorpio in the south 
to Stella Polaris in the north. We were running 
through a fleet of becalmed sailing boats—little 
ones, “RK” boats, perhaps, like tired butterflies 
—in regatta from Providence to Newport. 
They had the right-of-way, and our freighter, 
its outspoken captain from Flatbush on the 
bridge, was having artfully to steer among 
them. 

All of us passengers were up on the hurri- 
cane deck—even Johnny Scot—and the the- 
atrical agent, seeing everyone peaceful, had to 
stir things up, by proposing that we play that 
old parlor game of going round the circle and 
each telling the story of the most moving inci- 
dent in his or her life. 

Johnny's turn came last. I thought he would 
pass, with the Scottish equivalent of “no com- 
ment.” | was wrong. I was never more wrong. 
He told a story, a most wonderful story, in an 
expressionless voice, with an accent as thick 
as the porridge in his native land. 

“T was an officer with His Majesty’s Forces,” 
he said, “and after the war I was in Vienna, in 
charge of military police, in the British zone. 
We had many civilian employees, from several 
countries. One was an Italian girl from a hill- 
town named Terradoro. Her name was Giulia. 
She was young and beautiful, with long dark 
hair and large dark eyes. She was small too. 
Came hardly to my shoulder. I called her my 
Italian friend. 
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“Time came for her to return to Italy and 
on the last day in the office she came to me and 
said she wanted a souvenir. ‘What do you 
want?’ I asked. She opened a drawer in my 
desk. It was full of confiscated firearms. She 
picked out a small gold-handled revolver—a 
beautiful little killer-—and said she wanted it. 

“I told her no. It was against all the rules. 
The weapons were inventoried, and besides, it 
meant the death penalty for any civilian caught 
with arms of any kind. 

“She kept begging for the gun, and I finally 
gave in. First though I did two things. I re- 
moved the cartridge chamber and kept it, and 
then I made her take a vow never to reveal 
to anyone under any circumstances where she 
had obtained the gun. Then she returned to 
Italy.” 

He paused and lit a cigarette, and in the 
matchflare I saw his rugged face, wearing no 
expression. We were quiet, waiting for him to 
resume. 

“Six months passed,” he said at last. “And I 
got a long furlough. I had never been to Italy 
and I had a strong desire to see Giulia again. 
She had stopped writing. So I took a jeep and 
went over the Brenner Pass. Nice scenery too, 
those Alps—if I hadn’t seen the Highlands 
first. 

“I arrived at the village, near Florence, to- 
ward evening, parked the jeep, and entered the 
local tavern. When I asked for her, the place 
fell silent. Perhaps it was my accent. I had 
learned only bits of Italian from her—those 
few necessary words a man learns from a 
woman—but they knew who it was I wanted. 

“After a few rounds of wine, on me, I per- 
suaded the tavern-keeper’s wife to talk. I 
learned that Giulia was in prison. For life. The 
charge? Illegal possession of firearms. She had 
shown her souvenir to a supposed friend and 


had been denounced to the American soldiery 


as a Communist agent. 
“They told me that she had been offered her 
freedom if she would tell who gave her the 
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revolver. She wouldn’t teil. They even tor- 
tured her. Still she wouldn’t talk. She never 
talked. 

“And so because the revolver was incapable 
of being fired, she got a life sentence, instead 
of the death penalty which would otherwise 
have been hers.” 

Again he stopped and smoked in silence. It 
was probably the most talking he had done in 
a long while, and he was out of breath. Then 
he spoke again. 

“I went to the American military head- 
quarters early next morning, and because | 
was a high-ranking officer, I got through to 
the Colonel in charge. I told him where Giulia 
had obtained the gun. The Colonel sent for the 
transcript of the trial. It was brief. He read it 
through, then wrote out a summary order for 
her release.” 

The Scot looked at me then and said, “You 
Americans can get things done in a hurry when 
you want to.” I warmed to the compliment, 
then cooled when he added, “Most of the time 
they’re the wrong things.” 

“I took the order for her release,” he con- 
tinued, “and drove to the women’s prison in 
the outskirts of Florence. It was still early, and 
when they led me to the ward where Giulia was 
confined, I saw her through the bars, sitting 
with her back to me, combing her hair. Ah but 
the lass had beautiful hair.” 

At that point I thought I detected a rising 
half-degree of warmth in his voice, but I 
couldn’t be sure. It might have been merely 
his accent. 

“Then she put on her stockings,” he said. 
“Still with her back to me. I waited for her 
to hold them up and look for runs, the way 
women do, before I called her name. 

“She jumped up as if she had been shot in the 
back and turned around, and her face was ter- 
rible to see—terrible and wonderful and beau- 
tiful, all at once. 

“ "Oh Johnny!’ she said, and sat down again. 
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“You’ve come to visit me. How good of you.’ 
“*No, lass,’ I said, ‘I've come to take you 

out.’ And the warden, who'd come with me, 

held up the Colonel’s order and nodded yes. 

“She got up again then, and came toward 
the door like a sleepwalker, and at that mom- 
ent the turnkey opened the door, and she 
walked on through, and she put her arm 
through my arm and her cheek against my 
cheek—and ‘Oh Johnny’ was all she could say, 
over and over and over.” 

He stopped then, and it was a long while be- 
fore anything was said. Then the woman from 
Bedford asked, in that matter-of-fact way the 
English have, “Then what happened, Mr. 
Douglas?” 

I thought the Scot never would rouse him- 
self and answer, but at last he did, almost in- 
audibly. 

“Then what happened? Not very much. I 
had never seen Venice, and so I put her in the 
jeep, and we drove as far as we could, and then 
I hired a gondola, and we went all the way.” 

With that he got up and descended the ladder 
to the cabin deck, and we heard his door close. 
It was the next morning when I saw him again, 
and again he was his old solitary silent self. We 
were off Ambrose Lightship for the pilot, then 
approaching the most beautiful landfall in the 
world for a homesick American, all of us at the 
landward rail—all but Johnny Scot; he was 
at the rail, yes, at the seaward rail, the rail that 
looked back to the Old World. 


By midafternoon we had cleared quarantine 
and were docked on the Hudson side of Man- 
hattan, along about Twenty-sixth Street. The 
Scot didn’t more than nod goodbye to any of 


us, and the last I ever saw of him he was walk- 
ing off the pier alone, making his sure and deli- 
cate way like a dancer among the obstacles of 
freight and baggage, carrying his worldly goods 
in the form of two large duffle bags. And he 
was whistling, that darned bagpipe tune. 


The Home Music Corner 


THIS NEW and experimental section of SWR 
will not specialize in high-fidelity, called hi-fi 
with affectionate familiarity. 

Much of the affection is directed toward the 
machinery itself and not the music. Musicians, 
with a certain kind of snobbishness, declare 
categorically that nobody who invests in ex- 
pensive, custom-made reproducing equipment 
actually likes Bach, Beethoven, and Brahms— 
or even listens to them. Most of us have had the 
experience of being trapped in the living room 
of a hi-fi bug to listen to the pistol shot in the 
Nutcracker Suite, the triangle in the Liszt 
E Flat Concerto, the cannon roar in Tchaikov- 
sky’s 1812. None of the other goodies in these 
estimable works is permitted to stay on the 
turntable. 

As the addicts extend their activities to 
“stereophonic” sound—music coming’ at you 
from every which way—and to the limitless 
avenues of expansion and new sales via tape re- 
cordings, the music lover grows confused. Life- 
like performance doesn’t originate behind the 
left ear. It comes from a stage directly before 
the eye and in position to register on the ear- 
drums no more than binaurally. The multiple 
attack on the tympani isn’t natural. 

The various devices of hi-fi, moreover, are, 
if anything, too good. In many cases they so 
“doctor” the recording that Chaliapin sounds 
like Pinza and Jan Peerce like Caruso. There is 
a standard tenor, soprano, or violin and piano 
quality that is pretty good, but actually no 
souvenir of the performance or the performer. 
It is even possible to correct intonation some- 
what with a knob. Three-fourths of the record 
market is interested in the artist's personality 
and not in music qua music. 

Actually the finer hi-fi installations have 
left recorded music where the old piano roll 
deposited Paderewski forty years ago. It was 
proudly announced then that the new player- 
piano, built like a medium-sized grand, came 
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equipped with rolls of Paderewski, Godowsky, 
Lhevinne, or Rosenthal performances. Hearing 
Paderewski play the Chopin “A Major Polo- 
naise” in the living room, dropped notes and 
all, was an intoxicating thought. The only 
trouble, however, was that the highly perfected 
machinery, so superior to the old player-piano, 
made Godowsky sound exactly like Paderewski, 
and Lhevinne like Godowsky, and Rosenthal 
like all. 

If there is a degree of flimflam in home re- 
production, there is no question, however, that 
high-fidelity has improved recording. We do 
not refer to the quantity of “mood-music” 
crud that is supposed to supply a swoonable 
background to any other living-room sport 
but listening. It is, generally, the louder level 


and the better balancing of all contemporary 


recordings which make them sound better 
than a record of 1955 on any old machine you 
may have around. Musicians rather than tech- 
nicians at the rheostats may have something to 
do with the improvement. There are, though, 
many new refinements, none radical, to be 
praised. About the only one you can object to 
is the depersonalizing of the sound track by 
isolating certain instrumental choirs and then 
reblending them in a “cutting room.” In the 
long run this is like Heifetz playing the Bach 
Double-Concerto with himself, or Nelson 
Eddy recording duets with Nelson Eddy— 
neither of which was fair to either artist. All 
this places sound above performance—which 
is, to us, the chief complaint against high- 
fidelity. 

Some new records: 

RALPH KILPATRICK: The six English Suites 
of Bach played with charm by a master harpsi- 
chordist. They were recorded in Munich in 
1956, but are reproduced vividly. Archive 
3068/70, three 12-inch. 

BRAHMS’ FIRST: There are two notable new 
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recordings of this important C Minor Sym- 
phony, bringing the long-play total of the 
Brahms First to no fewer than twenty. You 
can buy anybody at the helm from Toscanini 
to H. Arthur Brown (lately of Tulsa), with 
Bruno Walter in between. But none of the 
older disks plays as freshly and rangefully as 
do these. 

One is by Josef Krips of the Buffalo Phil- 
harmonic, conducting, however, the Vienna 
Philharmonic (London LL 1608), and the 
other is by Charles Munch and his immaculate 
Boston Symphony (RCA-Victor LM 2097). 
While the Krips recording lacks “revelation,” 
it is the better interpretation and more tra- 
ditional. 

VIOLIN CONCERTOS: The competitive record- 
ings of the Bruch G Minor Concerto and the 
Mendelssohn E Minor (London LL 1684) are 
myriad. This new bracketing recommends it- 
self again by the sheer brilliancy of its tone— 
a modern sound for any machine. The soloist 
is Ruggiero Ricci. He is a Californian for all 


his Italian name, and was a contemporary of 


Menuhin as a boy-prodigy. He plays with much 
sensuousness of tone and an infectious lyrical 
sweep. Ricci’s technique is a bit rough, or, we 
should say, brusque, largely because he has 
been making part of his living as a hard-driving 
concertmaster. This disk, however, is highly 
desirable for vivid recording and interpretative 
message. Piero Gamba, conducting the London 
Symphony, makes an interesting collaborator. 

Ficu 


The Resident Arts 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE VIII 


he could have continued and 
profitably. 

Just to show that we are not riding a hobby, 
let us report that Monsieur Beaucaire, histori- 
cally, was a Tarkington springboard to fame. 
It so appealed to the tasteful actor-producer, 
Richard Mansfield, that he optioned the story 


the moment it appeared in McClure’s. Mans- 


improved 
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field had Beaucaire dramatized around 1911, 
with Tarkington helping. This succeeded in 
bringing the author of the later Clarence and 
Seventeen into the theater. 

We have read the Mansfield script and find 
it, on the whole, even daintier than the Tark- 
ington story. It was to get further improve- 
ment later on. This was to come in 1919 at 
the hands of a strangely gifted English writer, 
Frederick Lonsdale, who converted the Tark- 
ington novel and the Tarkington-Greenleaf 
play into one of the best musical comedy 
scripts we ever inspected. This opinion of 1920 
was confirmed this year when we obtained, 
through the offices of Paul Beisman, manager 
of the St. Louis Municipal Opera, a dusty, but 
legible, prompt-book found in a corner of 
his Forest Park plant. 

There is a published version of the Monsieur 
Leaucaire score which contains music of grace 
if no especial inventiveness. Two numbers 
could be hits if revised. It is one of the few 
works for the popular stage composed by 
André Messager of Paris, a serious musician 
and a great conductor of his time. The South- 
west can remember him, if it will. He con- 
ducted the Paris Conservatory Orchestra on 
its 1919 good-will tour. Dallas, Houston, and 
neighboring localities heard him. The name of 
Messager returned to currency a few years ago 
when Mary Garden, great diva of the past, 
lectured in this vicinage and made a point of 
belaboring him with the vehemence of a 
woman scorned. 

We saw this Monsieur Beaucaire in New 
York during 1919-20, and were captivated. 
It was stylistically so beguiling that it ruined 
us, at least, for the conventions of gypsies and 
hussars by whom the operetta stage thrived. 
Efforts to co-ordinate the Monsieur Beaucaire 
score and book, both in hand in Dallas, are still 
far short of coming up with the “material” 
required to produce such a show. It still would 
take a complete refabrication in the produc- 
tion mill of musical comedy. For what did the 
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actors wear? What were the dances? And is 
this the complete script—especially for the 
role of Beau Nash, arbiter of Bath’s Pump 
Room, and played with immortal success by 
the late Lennox Pawle, a great British come- 
dian? Or were there significant ad libs? So a 
revival of Monsieur Beaucaire in American 
musical comedy “stock” would take more 
time and effort than anybody as yet wants to 
give. 

Both the Dallas and St. Louis civic musical 
comedy theaters are interested in repossessing 
Monsieur Beaucaire, and thought they had 
something more practical a few years ago. The 
author of the libretto and the lyrics was _re- 
ported living at a New York address in 1954. 
But special-delivery inquiries dispatched to 
him were returned with the information that 
there was no Frederick Lonsdale at that 
brownstone front—and there was no forward- 
ing address. Two months later one read of the 
death of the once-celebrated British play- 
wright in Cannes. 

We don’t think Lonsdale would have been 
much help even if pinioned. While his vogue 
as a playwright had long since passed, his re- 
fusal to sit down and talk business was as 
capricious as ever. Not that the slim, frail Mr. 
Lonsdale was seclusive. He was usually visible 
at first nights, in clubs and bistros. He was 
available, if caught, for the press and press 
agents. He might remark that he found the 
plot for Canaries Sometimes Sing under a cab- 
bage leaf, but he would “make copy,” as the 
newspapers say. 

Lonsdale gave the impression of a wasp- 
tongued snob, tolerable by middlin’ manners 
and an instinct for gaiety and generosity. 
While he labored fitfully at his trade of play- 
wright, he was no more reliable in personal 
dealings than an Italian grand opera diva. We 
doubt that he would have lent a hand to make 
Monsieur Beaucaire stage-worthy in either St. 
Louis or Dallas. 


Others knew Lonsdale more favorably. He 
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had his coterie of adorers like Gerald Du 
Maurier, actor Cary Grant, and Frances Don- 
aldson, eldest of his three daughters. Mrs. 
Donaldson, a talented writer with control and 
form, exposes the other side of the Lonsdale 
coin in a biography just published in America 
by Lippincott. The work was undertaken at 
the suggestion of her father. 


She does not manufacture one’s affection 
for Lonsdale, the man, but she does depict 
vividly his place in the theatrical limelight of 
the 1920’s and 1930's. Unconsciously, she 
makes a good case for the “well-made play.” 


For the “well-made play” or the perfect musi- 
cal comedy libretto was Lonsdale’s achieve- 
ment. 

Over a career span from 1908 to 1950, 
Lonsdale completed twenty-six works, eleven 
of which were for musical comedy. There were 
some remunerative Hollywood oddments in 
this total. He died solvent, with his more or 
less abandoned wife and daughters well taken 
care of, A sybarite himself, he had few finan- 
cial resources to go on when he passed away 
at seventy-three. Mrs. Donaldson estimates 
that the “Reaper” beat the sheriff by about 
fifteen months. 

But there was a time, starting with The 
Maid of the Mountains and Monsieur Beau- 
caire, and running through the period of 
“legit” supremacy that included Aren’t We 
All, Spring Cleaning, The Last of Mrs. Chey- 
ney, On Approval, The High Road, and Once 
Is Enough (as late as 1938), when Lonsdale 
was the most successful writer in the chic 
theater of two metropolises, London and New 
York. 

We know from restudy of the old American 
little theater repertories that the Lonsdale of 
this period was the playwright most likely to 
pay the mortgage on those bedeviled opera- 
tions, if the amateurs could master a tolerable 
British accent. 

Mrs. Donaldson herself is insufferably super- 
cilious on the subjects of the British com- 
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moner, the superior qualities of the British 
peerage even when in its cups, and the irksome 
privileges arrogated by Lonsdale’s genius. She 
calls him “Freddy,” not Father, and Freddy 
is the American title of her book. His family 
name, incidentally, was Leonard not Lonsdale. 

She raises the valid point, however, of the 
current disappearance of the “ well-made play.” 
She reminds one of how much the English- 
speaking theater needs it. For her Freddy was 
in direct descent from the “dandaical” mas- 
ters who began their march in 1865 with 
T. W. Robertson’s Society. As usual new 
trends in art are misread. It was nothing to 
the same period that critics heard their first 
Brahms and thought they found another Bach 
and not the earlier and better Tchaikovskian 
that he was. Similarly a play like Society was 
greeted as an antidote for the sterile romantic 
theater of Shakespeare to Lytton, and not as 
the promulgation of a new idiom of enter- 
tainment. Critics tacked on it the name 
“comedy of manners,” as if this were some- 
thing by Goldsmith or Sheridan. 

The looming figure among the ideological 
playwrights is, of course, Ibsen. But to return 
to the Brahms allusion, it is doubtful that 
Ibsen has been assayed accurately until re- 
cently. The first English translation of his 
plays—which captured only a fraction of his 
quality—revealed the violent melodramatist 
and dour preacher, however profound his 
theses. More recent productions, without the 
heavy drapes and melancholy china stoves, 
have disclosed a more versatile entertainer who 
threaded pure comedy through even such a sad 
text as Hedda Gabler. Eva LeGallienne recently 
has delivered several other Ibsen plays with the 
playwright highlighted as an entertaining 
Without detracting from his 
genius, one can still say that Ibsen was not 
the seminal playwright of his period and that 
Robertson was. 

Ibsen picked up his approach from French, 
German, and Scandinavian precursors, as the 


craftsman. 
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English-writing line derived itself from T. W. 
Robertson on through Jones, Pinero, Wilde, 
Shaw, Maugham, and Lonsdale. In the dra- 
matic dark ages of the 1950's the impulse is 
almost spent, but not quite. The Terrence 
Rattigan of Separate Tables, O Mistress Mine, 
The Deep Blue Sea, and even The Winslow 
Boy thrives on two continents. 

Wilde-Shaw 
school are practically extinct, but there is 
fragrance to their memory. We would recall 
Vincent Lawrence, Philip Barry, S$. N. Behr- 
man (still living), and Robert Sherwood in 
certain moods, Otherwise the American trend 
in playwriting has veered sharply toward the 
Germans, an influence recognized as far back 
as Eugene O'Neill and still maintained by 
Tennessee Williams. 


America’s disciples of the 


To some degree it points to the minimizing 
of the Anglo-Saxon influence and a m: iifi- 
cation of the Continental in a sort of pulp- 
paper blood-guts-trauma formula. If it has 
strewn Broadway with used-up libidos, it also 
has cast its noxious shadow on the American 
movie screen. This, we maintain, is as charge- 
able for a fall-off in theatrical revenue as tele- 
vision and night horse racing. 

The English-speaking stage of 1957 is, for 
the most part, an unsettled thing except for 
the trivialities of meaning and the monuments 
of style sustained by young Mr. Rattigan. 

Otherwise it is a jejune theater, handicapped 
somewhat by the informal but none the less 
positive censorship of both British and Ameri- 
can politics. It is a theater in which no poten- 
tial Thurber or Nugent of today would dare 
write about the Sacco-Vanzetti case as in The 
Male Animal. If they might somehow avoid 
being hauled before a committee, they would 
have spun their wheels, nevertheless, for there 
wouldn't be a dime of backer-money in sight. 

It is a speculative theater in which the best 
commercial bets are musical comedies geared 
not to a resident economy but to that most 


fantastic of contemporary phenomena, the 
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economy of the expense account. For who 
would buy My Fair Lady tickets at $50.00 each 
except out of the parent company’s pocket? 

When the theater is not musical but merely 
literary, it becomes pornographic, as has litera- 
ture. This has some slight philosophical justi- 
fication via Strindberg, Wedekind, and Brecht, 
but what it really points up pathetically is a 
lack of ideas. 

George Bernard Shaw contended that high 
cerebration, not uncontained sensuality, is the 
greatest ecstasy. He almost has proved it in the 
short time since his death. An enterprising 
Shavian revival on Broadway, like Laughton’s 
Major Barbara, can make any tin roof less hot 
for a Williams cat, even if one uses nothing 
but the box-office tally as the criterion. 

Before we can vonclude our argument that 
all plays should be well-made, we must clear 
out academic underbrush. Robertson, we have 
tried to show, attempted in Society, Caste, 
Play, and School (he liked one-word titles) to 
convey his picture of society through focused 
satire. 

Pinero and Jones came up with plots as com- 
plex as the innards of an adding machine, but 
resolved them through a modicum of humor, 
manners, and much skilled melodrama. Oscar 
Wilde, the most underestimated playwright of 
his period, delivered a wit and a style that are 
still effective. Lady Windermere’s Fan, A 
Woman of No Importance (a capital but 
ignored play), An Ideal Husband, and The Im- 
portance of Being Earnest are all susceptible to 
revival sixty-five years after their creation. 

Shaw probably saw himself as another Ibsen 
with an Irish racialism and a British habitat. 
He also would have been mortally offended if 
one had called him anything but a writer of 
comedies. For Shaw, when properly presented, 
is antic pulpiteering, offering the public an 
exhilaration of verbal and ideological corusca- 
tion. As Shaw slowed down, Somerset Maugham 
of The Constant Wife and The Circle entered 


the picture with “problem plays” written as 
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“comedies of manners.”” Maugham’s celebrated 
Rain, it must be remembered, is a bit in the 
German manner; but its dramatization was 
never Maugham’s own. 

Combining the quick wit of Wilde with the 
ducal milieu of Maugham was Lonsdale. We 
won't venture to guess how The Last of Mrs. 
Cheyney would please tomorrow at, say, the 
New York City Center, but we can tell you 
how it played twenty years ago. It was easy 
claptrap, always a little wise, and, on the 
whole, informative about life and people—if 
not about things. 

The strain that runs through drama in 
English from Robertson to Lonsdale is, of 
course, the compulsion to entertain before one 
can instruct. Lonsdale’s daughter says of him 
that he had one active phobia, dulness. He dis- 
liked bores and was rude to them. If he 
managed to offer anything personally it was 
companionship, fresh, witty, and gay. 

Lonsdale’s dramatic milieu usually was a 
country castle owned by a recurrent Duke of 
Bristol and Duchess of So-and-So. How he 
knew about them remains a mystery. Lons- 
dale never traveled in such circles. He was the 
third son of a tobacconist at St. Helier on the 
Isle of Jersey. This was provincialism com- 
pounded. He married the daughter of an im- 
poverished army officer who had retired to Jer- 
sey. Toward his wife and three daughters he 
exhibited a steady tenderness and solicitude for 
their well-being. For half his adult life, how- 
ever, he lived outside their orbit. If Mrs. Lons- 
dale objected, the eldest daughter and biog- 
rapher deposeth not. 

Lonsdale wrote his first play as if he had 
nothing else to do. It was for the equivalent 
of a St. Helier, Isle of Jersey, little theater. 
After that came a steadier output that soon 
brought wealth, recognition, and, we guess, a 
measure of historicalness. If Lonsdale’s charac- 
ters were not as rounded as Maugham’s, they 
cracked better jokes—jokes almost as good as 
those Wilde’s Algernons and Ernests offered. 
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In 1939 Lonsdale tried his only serious play, 
eventually named Foreigners, dealing with 
the impending second world war. It was his 
most conspicuous failure. 

He was meant to preach but not to orate, 
to expound with a make-believe world but not 
to declaim. This is the story of the drama 
which the world sorely misses. Without it the 
theater is stifled when not destitute. 

This is the well-made play, the turn of 
honest craftsmen in the theater. For the well- 
made play commands a public. And with the 
public commanded, it can be told anything. So 
Shaw discovered at the outset. So did Frederick 
Lonsdale, who had less to say but a more grace- 
ful way of saying it. 
Reviews of Books 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE XV 
have been sifted and embellished by time. Only 
the most spectacular moments have survived, 
and some of these have been preserved mainly 
in the minds of old-timers, where memory and 
imagination sometimes seem to have a way of 
mingling. 

However, Tom Lea gives personal testimo- 
nials as personal testimonials and no more. All 
sober facts worthy of record at the time have 
been faithfully drawn from reliable sources, 
researched by Holland McCombs and docu- 
mented by Francis L. Fugate. Lea gives them 
unity by grouping them around his single hero, 
Captain King. “He was a rough man,” said one 
contemporary of King, “but he was a good 
man. I never knew a rougher man, nor a better 
one.” 

At the beginning of Volume II, the style 
drops to relatively drab prose. It could hardly 
be otherwise. Captain King is gone, and with 
him have gone the colorful and thrilling times. 
In his place is left his son-in-law, Robert Justus 
Kleberg—a good man, also, but a tame one. 
Kleberg had none of the roughness that made 
King such a fascinating character. He was 
a lawyer who liked to plow little fields and 
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build little towns. And he plowed some little 
fields, and he built a little town. The little 
town, appropriately named “Kingsville,” sub- 
sequently got to be a bur in the ranch’s bosom 
because of the high land taxes voted by its 
inhabitants. 

Robert Kleberg had sons and daughters who 
led active lives and married and had more 
children who led active lives. All their activi- 
ties and marriages were painstakingly recorded 
in the society columns of the Kingsville news- 
paper and had to be included, with eulogistic 
but varied opinions, by the faithful author of 
The King Ranch. Small wonder that Volume 
II grows painfully prosaic. 

The style picks up considerably when Kle- 
berg’s youngest son, Robert Justus, Jr., gen- 
erally known as Bob, begins taking over the 
management of the ranch. Along with the 
land, Bob inherited his German father’s hard- 
headed business judgment and the romantic 
fire of his Irish grandfather, Captain King. He 
turned the plowed fields back into range land 
and, there being no more bandits to satisfy 
his fiery blood, went into the raising of race 
horses on a large scale. Since 1946, the total 
winnings of King Ranch race horses have aver- 
aged well over $400,000 per year. King Ranch 
quarter horses, bred for work with cattle and 
general saddle purposes, are another important 
development, sparked largely by Bob. 

So amidst a new kind of drama stemming 
chiefly from Bob's aggressiveness, originality, 
and keen eye for horse and cow flesh, author 
Lea’s words begin to sparkle once more, and 
by the end of Volume II he is his old self 
again. 

Of particular importance are the appendices, 
There are ten for Volume I. They are sample 
facsimiles of Captain King’s contracts and a 
description, with maps, of early land grants 
out of which the estate was carved. The nine 
appendices of Volume II include technical 
articles by specialists in defense against brush 
encroachment, oil development on the ranch, 
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breeding techniques, the grass program, experi- 
ments in supplying phosphorus deficiency, and 
game conservation. There are also a list of the 
King Ranch thoroughbred horses and their 
winnings and a detailed description of the 
ranch’s recent expansion outside Texas. 

The book has its faults. In addition to those 
already mentioned, there is a straining for ef- 
fect at times, and an overuse of laudatory 
adjectives where none are needed to convey the 
qualities of the ranch luminaries. But these are 
all minor blemishes. The book’s virtues are 
major ones. It should be owned by all who are 
interested in good cattle, good horses, good 
range management, good art, and good writ- 
ing. 

Frank Goodwyn 


DOG-RUNS AND MANSIONS 
Early Texas Homes 


BY DOROTHY KENDALL BRACKEN AND 
MAURINE WHORTON REDWAY 

Southern Methodist University Press, Dallas 
$6.95 


RECIPIENT of the design award of the Texas 
Institute of Letters, Early Texas Homes is a 
handsomely bound and copiously illustrated 
index to major domestic structures of the state 
which date from ante-bellum days. The re- 
search involved in the histories of these various 
houses is considerable, but pertinent informa- 
tion is handled in a manner casual and unob- 
trusive. If at times the text seems to digress 
from topics of basic importance to include 
some discussion of furnishings (often refur- 
nishings), one should bear in mind that the 
term “homes” rather than “houses” was used 
in the title and that the book may well have at 
least as much appeal to a housewife engaged in 
the nostalgic pursuit of a larger and less mecha- 
nized past as to a serious student of manners, 
customs, architecture, and building materials. 


There's plenty here for the student, particu- 
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larly when he turns to the oldest houses of the 
group, such as those around San Antonio and 
Castroville, and to the smaller houses in other 
parts of the state. The basic unit in nearly all 
early building seems to have been a one-room 
log cabin. As need arose, a similar unit was 
constructed beside the first and the intervening 
space between the two adjacent walls bridged 
by a roof and a floor. Thus began the breeze- 
way or dog-run. 

The next step was dependent upon need, af- 
fluence, and availability of material. It might 
be construction of a verandah across the front 
of the conjoined cabins, and then other cabins 
might be added, a room at a time, behind the 
two original ones, until at length a house of 
sufficient size was obtained. The verandah 
could then be extended completely around the 
house. More often when the last definitive 
room was added, a central room could be 
tacked on, lean-to fashion, at the rear. This 
room served as kitchen and domestic workroom 
and represented the northern terminus of the 
dog-run. Alternately when the ground floor 
plan seemed to have reached its maximum 
tolerable limit, the roofs of the original cabins 
could be removed and a second story—identical 
in floor plan with the first—could be super- 
imposed. 

If the house went to two stories, the desir- 
ability of the verandah for shade remained. If 
affluence prevailed the obvious solution was a 
set of columns supporting the high roof. If the 
owner was less wealthy the verandah might 
shade the lower but not the upper story, and 
finally if he cared more for comfort than for 
his memories of the big plantations back in 
the Old South, he might produce a double ver- 
andah, one for each floor. 

One might say that from this point on, al- 
most anything could happen and—to judge 
from the pictures—frequently did. The usual 
alteration called for closure of the front end 
(usually south or east) of the dog-run to make 
it a large entrance hall. The addition of lights 
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around the front door, white paint, round 
columns with simple capitals, and an entabla- 
ture produced a Greek Revival house, “just 
like those back home.” The old, large houses 
as well as many of the cottages follow this 
pattern. In some cases as tastes changed after 
the war, owners removed some of the simpler 
decoration and tacked on jigsaw Gothic. 

If stone or other masonry was the basic ma- 
terial, the same general plan could be and fre- 
quently was followed. Individual and interest- 
ing variations consisted of outside stairs to the 
upper verandah, or enclosure of the upper ver- 
andah with glass with a remarkably top-heavy 
appearance as a result. It is interesting that the 
Spaniards had solved the problem of interior 
shade in quite another fashion. In their houses 
there was essentially no attached or projecting 
roof, but the same effect was achieved by the 
use of narrow windows set back in very thick 
walls. 

Really interesting architectural innova- 
tions are comparatively few in this collection 
of surviving houses. Of most interest are the 
concrete houses of Seguin, and of these particu- 
larly the one called “Sebastopol.” The top of 
the house is covered with a huge cistern, that 
had the advantage of cooling the ceilings as 
well as collecting water. A few oddities de- 
veloped: Sam Houston built a house to resemble 
a steamboat, while the Nimitz family at Fred- 
ericksburg remodeled their hotel to simulate 
another kind of steamboat. The Sunday houses 
at Fredericksburg represent another specifically 
local development, of more interest as reflec- 
tion of mores than as architectural innovation. 

David R. Williams, so far as is known, was 
the first architect to call attention to the man- 
ner of building in colonial Texas. His paper 
appeared in SWR many years ago, and sug- 
gested that the proper course of architecture 
for this region should follow principles to be 
discovered in the early houses of Castroville, 
Fredericksburg, and New Braunfels. Except 
for some very fine houses he himself designed 
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and some of the earlier houses of O'Neil Ford, 
this advice has been largely disregarded. Per- 
haps this book illustrating houses cool, private, 
and hospitable may turn architectural thinking 
back into the channels suggested so long ago 
by Williams. 

John Chapman 


VANDIVER’S JACKSON 
Mighty Stonewall 


BY FRANK E. VANDIVER 
McGraw-Hill, New York $6.50 


IT is NoT the reviewer's place to hand out 
prizes, but if this book fails to win someone’s 
prize for history or biography, then this re- 
viewer will be even more surprised than the 
author. With Mighty Stonewall Frank E. Van- 
diver has written a major biography that is 
bound to endure. It would be an easier review 
to write if there were something worth while 
to criticize; but truth is, the book is excellent 
in all respects, and honesty in this case requires 
an appreciative review. 

Some of us who are not too old—we tell 
ourselves—can remember Mr. Vandiver as a 
sort of Wunderkind who was capable of pro- 
digious bursts of archival research. He was that 
rarity among future academic types, a lad who 
knew at sixteen where he was going. And 
where he was going was back to the Civil War. 
So while still a teen-ager he brought out a good 
editing performance, and we said, ““Good— 
he’ll amount to something some day,” sort of 
hoping, for our own peace—or piece—of mind, 
that he wouldn’t make that day too soon. 

There began to follow a veritable spate of 
articles in historical journals, followed by such 
paraphernalia of success as Guggenheims, and 
then came a fine biography of Josiah Gorgas, 
followed by an excellent book-length analysis 
of Confederate command. Little whispers be- 
gan to circulate wherever historians congregate 


that Douglas Southall Freeman had pointed a 
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path for young Vandiver. That indeed ap- 
proached knighthood in the profession. 

And now Mr. Vandiver has come of age his- 
torically. Reviews of his previous books in- 
variably cited his youth and precocity. When 
you talk of Mighty Stonewall you can forget 
age, for this life of Stonewall Jackson can stand 
as a mature piece of work which just about 
any biographer on the current scene could wish 
he had written. 

What truly astounds is the fine sense of pace 
and style that the author displays. There had 
been no questioning his indefatigability, his 
integrity, and even his burgeoning intellectu- 
ality. But if before your very eyes an author 
can evolve from a talented researcher to a 
writer, such a transformation has here occurred, 
and within a scant decade. 

Mighty Stonewall gets up and moves. Pick 
up page one and read idly the opening para- 
graph: 


He became one of the Great Captains, famed 
not only in his own embattled Confederacy but 
also in the land of his enemies and far beyond 
foreign seas. He came to epitomize the geod 
and virtue of what was finally a lost cause, and 
people would say that had he lived the cause 
might have fared differently. But death struck 
him down at the high point of Confederate 
success. After he passed from the stage, the 
Southern armies began a long retreat on a 
road that led downhill and inexorably toward 
the poignant day at Appomattox in 1865. All 
the bright hopes of 1861, the brilliant successes 
of 1862 and 1863, were tarnished then and 
dead. Still, the example of Stonewall Jackson, 
his devotion to God, to duty, and to country, 
burned bright, undimmed by a long succession 
of missed opportunities and by lost campaigns 
and wasted lives. The shade of Stonewall Jack- 
son buoyed up the thin gray lines who had 
fought under him and fought for his side, and 
that same shade haunted the enemy until the 
last shot had echoed across the rolling hills near 
the courthouse where Lee and Grant had their 
fateful meeting. 


From that opening salvo until the final sen- 
tence nearly five hundred pages later the prose 
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moves along solidly and compellingly. It is a 
difficult book to lay down. Whether the author 
is recounting Jackson’s almost painful court- 
ship or laying out the lines of battle up and 
down the Shenandoah, he succeeds invariably 
in being crystal clear and detailed without 
sacrificing for one moment the near-poetry of 


his description or the forward tempo of his 
historical march. 

It is a book that could have been written only 
by someone thoroughly steeped in the period. 
Without overwhelming the reader, scholarship 
pours unobtrusively out of every page until at 
times the narrative seems to have been written 
by a contemporary—except that few contem- 
poraries could have known as much about their 
colleagues as the author. 

Nowadays it is fashionable, and with reason, 
to charge the historical profession with murder- 
ing the cause of history with deadly prose. 
There are exceptions to this charge—a few men 
who can take the past and make it live with 
prose that is polished and sparkling. Herewith 
add one more historian, the biographer of 
Stonewall Jackson, to this illustrious handful. 
The young man of promise no longer promises. 
He has delivered. 

Joe B. Frantz 


BIRDS AS SEEN BY FOUR POETS 


They Tell of Birds: Chaucer, Spenser, 
Milton, Drayton 


BY THOMAS P. HARRISON 


University of Texas Press, Austin $3.00 


THIS BOOK traces the decline, fall, and recovery 
of rational nature-writing. The accurate re- 
cording of firsthand observations of natural 
phenomena in the field began, as all science does, 
with the Greeks. Aristotle (see his History of 
Animals) wrote of nature very much in the 
modern wav. Vergil, three hundred years later, 
imitated him. But Vergil’s Georgics show 
symptoms of decadence in their tales of how 
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birds predict the weather, how philomel be- 
wails in a human fashion the loss of her brood, 
and other wizardry and sentimentalisms. 

Henceforward nature-writing for a thou- 
sand or more years veered off into mere cata- 
loguing, symbolism, and interpretations of ani- 
mal behavior in terms of human thoughts and 
emotions. In short, nature-writers, even includ- 
ing the illustrious Pliny, went deeper into the 
books than into the woods in pursuit of Na- 
ture’s ways and means. “True encyclopedists, 
... they labored to assemble all extant infor- 
mation from written and oral sources,” says 
Dr. Harrison. Hence they produced libraries of 
mere catalogues, folklore, superstitions, and im- 
poverished pedagogy and moral instruction of 
questionable effectiveness, Historically, this is 
all interesting enough, but thin diet for one 
who is “hot for certainties in this our life.” 

Early Christian writers, we are told, reveled 
in symbolic interpretations of nature, quite in- 
different to the verity of the symbol itself, so 
long as it could be twisted to point a moral. 
Nature-faking was thus made to drive home 
spiritual truths and to dramatize the wisdom 
of quitting the crowd to “enter in at the strait 
gate” of the gospel, according to Saints Mat- 
thew and Luke. 

But we shall not attempt further to con- 
dense the author’s thirty-page summary of pre- 
Chaucerian literature in which the theme of 
this engaging book is set forth. Briefly, as al- 
ready indicated, his purpose is to exhibit the 


evolution of a science from a mixed-up mass 
of fact and fiction by means chiefly of the 
imagery found in the works of the four English 
poets named in the subtitle of this volume. 
We find in this detailed and thoroughly doc- 
umented study the nose for derivations, or 


sources, expected of the professional student of 
literature, as well as a familiarity (quite un- 
expected) with the point of view of a twen- 
tieth-century field naturalist. Spenser, himself 
a falcon fan, perhaps a falconer, is given a pat 
of approval for using images drawn from fal- 
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conry directly observed, whereas Milton’s meta- 
phors are downgraded as following the old 
pattern. Dr. Harrison traces with the gusto of 
a game and the skill of a seasoned player Mil- 
ton’s debt to Spenser, Spenser's to Chaucer, and 
Chaucer’s to De Planctu Naturae, Alanus, 
Aelian, and other sources sufficiently obscure to 
make juicy morsels for the derivationist. This 
form of literary hide-and-seek has been played 
ardently by generations of literary partisans, 
and from it has come a considerable body of 
scholarly writing and a livelier appreciation of 
critical literature. There is often keen rivalry 
among the researchers. Sometimes disputes wax 
really warm, Authorities are bandied back and 
forth like shuttles in a badminton tourney. In 
the present work, for instance, authorities are 
cited plenteously in polyglot footnotes, rather 
more mystifying than enlightening, by the 
way, to a monolinguist like this reviewer. 

The discussion develops, however, the fact 
that Chaucer represents a budding of the scien- 
tific method. Spenser (except in falcon im- 
agery) and Milton relapse into symbolism, 
sentimentalism, and pseudo pedagogy, while 
Drayton epitomizes the whole movement. Be- 
ginning in the old vein, this eminent Eliza- 
bethan soon became a field observer and re- 
corder of no mean ability. Especially is the 
modern note quite audible in Drayton's ear for 
birdsongs. 

All in all, the English major will find in this 
book rather a model for documented studies in 
his field. The bird-lover will value Dr. Harri- 
son’s account of how the method of field ob- 
servation and conscientious recording declined 
with Aristotle and how, after a long wandering 
in the wilderness of cataloguing, symbolism, 
sentimentalism, anthropomorphism (and per- 
haps another ism or two), it came into its own, 
as shown in the imagery of the four great 
poets. And, finally, as a by-product of this 
mining operation, an impressive body of bird- 
folklore has been recovered. 


Roy Bedichek 
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PRECOCIOUS HAMILTON 


Alexander Hamilton, Youth to 
Maturity, 1755-1788 


BY BROADUS MITCHELI 
Macmillan, New York $8.75 


THis 18 Alexander Hamilton's year. By presi- 


dential proclamation the year commencing 


January 11, 1957 is being observed as the 200th 
anniversary of Hamilton's birth. A Bicenten- 
nial Commission under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Frank Monaghan is preparing a new 
multivolume edition of Hamilton's papers 
which will supersede the older, incomplete edi- 
tions of J. C. Hamilton (1850-51) and Henry 
Cabot Lodge (1904). Richard B. Morris has 
published a book of selections from Hamilton’s 
writings entitled Alexander Hamilton and the 
Founding of the Nation (available in shorter 
form as a paperback entitled The Basic Ideas 
of Alexander Hamilton). Louis M. Hacker has 
made a study of Hamilton which he calls Alex- 
ander Hamilton and the American Tradition, 
demonstrating that Hamilton's economic pre- 
dilections were very nearly those of Professor 
Hacker. Curiously, considering the official im- 
primatur given to Hamilton activities this year, 
neither Hollywood nor TV has as yet (so far 
as I know) come through with anything; but, 
then, Hamilton has never really been an im- 
portant figure in American popular culture. 

It is presumably in connection with the 
Hamilton celebration that Broadus Mitchell, 
professor of economics at Rutgers University, 
has timed the publication of Alexander Hamil- 
ton, Youth to Maturity, 1755-1788, the first 
volume of a two-volume biography of Hamil- 
ton. A judicious and skilful combination of 
fact and commentary, Professor Mitchell’s ex- 
amination of Hamilton’s life is more painstak- 
ingly detailed than anything we have had be- 
fore. It is less lively than, say, Nathan Schach- 
ner’s one-volume biography of more than a 
decade ayo, but for richness of detail and 


thoughtful consideration of all the problems 
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relating to Hamilton's career it will doubtless 
be, when completed, authoritative for our gen- 
eration. Unlike earlier biographers, however, 
Professor Mitchell takes 1755, not 1757, to be 
Hamilton's true birth year. The point is not 
without interest. If Hamilton was two years 
older than universally believed until recent 
years—and the discovery of a court record 
dated 1768 in which Hamilton’s age is given 
as thirteen makes this practically a certainty— 
then he was somewhat less precocious than was 
commonly supposed by older writers. 

Even so, he remains impressively precocious! 
Consider the bare facts of his life in the period 
covered by this volume. Born on the island of 
Nevis in the West Indies of a common-law 
marriage (to put the matter more kindly than 
John Adams did), he was left alone in the 
world at thirteen and went to work as a clerk 
in a trading company on the island of St. Croix. 
At sixteen he was placed in charge of the com- 
pany’s affairs in his employer's absence and 
deported himself so capably that his employer 
and other men of wealth and influence on the 
island decided to send him to the mainland for 
an education. Entering King’s College (Co- 
lumbia) at eighteen under an accelerated pro- 
gram of study while the cold war was raging 
between Britain and the American colonies, he 
quickly identified himself with the American 
cause and as a student wrote pamphlets uphold- 
ing the rights of the colonists that attracted 
the attention of patriot leaders. 

When war came, he promptly joined up and 
soon became captain of an artillery company. 
At twenty-two he was appointed aide-de-camp 
to Washington. In this capacity he spent four 
years composing papers for Washington's sig- 
nature, doing intelligence work, and going on 
special missions as Washington's deputy. (He 
also eventually received combat duty at York- 
town, something for which he had been as 
restlessly eager throughout the war as Theodore 
Roosevelt was to charge up San Juan Hill.) 


At the same time he carried on an unofficial 
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correspondence with Robert Morris and other 
men of prominence, in the course of which he 
analyzed with uncommon insight and remark- 
ably mature judgment the political, military, 
and economic problems confronting the new 
nation. 

At twenty-seven he was elected delegate to 
the Continental Congress from New York. At 
thirty-two he attended the Constitutional 
Convention and at its conclusion conceived the 
idea for The Federalist Papers, secured the 
co-operation of James Madison (then thirty- 
seven) and John Jay (then forty-three), and 
wrote about two-thirds of the total number of 
papers himself. At thirty-three he was a mem- 
ber of the New York ratifying convention and 
played a major role in transforming a majority 
of two to one against adoption of the Constitu- 
tion into a majority of three in favor of ratifi- 
cation. The stage is set, as this volume ends, 
for his entry upon his duties as secretary of 
treasury for the new government at thirty- 
four. 

What is this but a dazzling example of the 
classic Horatio Alger career? Washington was 
fifty-seven when he became President and Jef- 
ferson forty-six when he became Hamilton's 
associate as secretary of state in the first cabi- 
net. Even Benjamin Franklin, America’s favo- 
rite self-made man, was forty-six when he 
made his famous demonstration of the identity 
of lightning and electricity. Sut Hamilton, 
unlike Franklin, has never become a popular 
symbol of the rags-to-riches theme in the 
American tradition. Is it because his West 
Indian origin made him seem always somewhat 
detached from the American scene? Is it be- 
cause he married into the wealthy Schuyler 
family and made no secret of his aristocratic 
preferences? Is it because his genius found its 
expression in the techniques of finance—a field 


hardly likely to produce folk heroes? Is it be- 


cause in his role as public figure he rarely 


seemed to show much enthusiasm for popular 
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government or to evidence much faith in the 
American people? 

Professor Mitchell does not direct himself 
specifically to this problem, but he does take 
pains to show that Hamilton's devotion to the 
American experiment in self-government was 
more sincere and wholehearted than his critics 
(then and now) have been willing to concede. 
“It is possible,” he points out, “by selecting 
quotations, to represent that Hamilton had a 
trust in the people besides a constant concern 
for their welfare.” Professor Mitchell calls at- 
tention to several instances of Hamilton's pro- 
fessed affection for popular government (with- 
out laboring the point unduly), but one can’t 
help feeling that these are very largely tactical 
concessions made by Hamilton from time to 
time in the midst of public debate, designed to 
disarm his critics and to draw his opponents 
closer to some policy which he happens to be 
championing at the moment. 

Probably Hamilton’s most characteristic at- 
titude is found in his proposal for arming 
Negro slaves in South Carolina to fight during 
the Revolutionary War. It is a curious mixture 
of open-mindedness and open contempt, and I 
don’t think that it is generalizing too much 
from a single passage in Hamilton's writings to 
say that it contains the heart of his social 


philosophy. “...I have frequently heard it 
objected to the scheme of embodying negroes,” 


he wrote, 


that they are too stupid to make soldiers. This 
is so far from... a valid objection, that I think 
their want of cultivation (for their natural 
faculties are as good as ours), joined to [their] 
habit of subordination... will enable them 
sooner to become soldiers than our white in- 
habitants. Let officers be men of sense and senti- 
ment; and the nearer the soldiers approach to 
machines, perhaps the better. 


Here is no crude racialism; nor is there the 
equally crude notion that the natural faculties 
of men are inextricably linked to status in so- 


ciety. But here is a frank acceptance of a closed 
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society, in which opportunities for cultivation 
are limited to the few and the many remain 
machines. The distinction between men of 
sense and sentiment (the few) and machines 
(the many), which tended to color Hamilton’s 
entire approach to public affairs, was scarcely 
calculated to endear him to the mass of Ameri- 
cans during the aspiring Revolutionary genera- 
tion. It is difficult to imagine Jefferson writing 
such a passage. 

Hamilton, as Professor Mitchell insists, de- 
vised an imaginative national program for the 
new government. His confidence in the future 
growth of the economy of the country and his 
creation of national instruments to promote 
this growth unquestionably mark him as one 
of the most farsighted figures of his age. Jeffer- 
son, with his agrarian prejudices, seems almost 
parochial by contrast. Yet civilization is more 
than economy and Jefferson's dream was larger 
and more generous than Hamilton's. While 
Hamilton was forging an alliance between 
wealth and government in order to encourage 
national economic development, Jefferson was 
pondering ways and means of cultivating the 
natural faculties of the American people. To 
Jefferson, the idea that “the nearer the soldiers 
approach to machines, perhaps the better” was 
abhorrent. He envisaged a nation in which the 
habits of freedom, independence, and rational 
inquiry, not the “habit of subordination,” were 


Paul F. Boller, Jr. 


predominant, 


TWO CULTURES IN TEXAS LORE 
Mesquite and Willow 


EDITED BY MODY C. BOATRIGHT, 

WILSON M. HUDSON, AND ALLEN MAXWELL 
Publications of the Texas Folklore Society 
Number XXVII 

Southern Methodist University Press, Dallas 


$4.00 


WHEN the Texas Folklore Society was founded 
more than forty years ago, its members must 
have exercised considerable restraint in not 
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starting a quarterly journal. Or perhaps at- 
tempts to establish a magazine failed. At all 
events, the decision to gather significant 
papers into bound volumes proved to be a 
wise alternative. Round the Levee, edited by 
Stith Thompson, appeared in 1916, and 
twenty-six other collections have followed, all 
but ten of them still in print. With no fixed 
intervals of publication, the successive editors 
were able to sift epherneral material, and as a 
result the lengthening shelf of volumes has 
maintained a standard of interest and vitality 
rare in folklore publications. 

The latest addition to the series, Mesquite 
and Willow, continues the tradition of pictu- 
resque titles which are not mere trick phrases, 
but which symbolize some central fact about 
the Southwest. Here the coexistence of Anglo- 
Saxon and Latin-American elements is the 


unifying theme, but the book does not suggest 


that a grand fusion has amalgamated the two 
cultures. Indeed, the only piece which sees the 
two cultures in relationship to each other, “The 


” 


Legend of Gregorio Cortez,” emphasizes the 
great gulf between American and Spanish 
modes of thought. The Mexican culture which 
produced the folk hero is clearly under the 
shadow of gringo domination, and Gregorio’s 
fantastic escapes from Texas Rangers and 
“Major Sheriffs” are heroic because he and his 
people are underdogs. The question is not one 
of discrimination in any narrow sense, or even 
a reasoned indictment of Anglo-Saxon callous- 
ness; but the myth of cultural hostility has the 
subconscious sanction of the Mexican folk, and 
it is the myth that will have to be displaced if 
real community of interest is achieved. As the 
Mexican sees it, the two worlds are completely 
separate. Américo Paredes’ beautifully wrought 
folktale, based on corridas about Cortez, im- 
plicitly poses the problem of the continued vi- 
ability of minority cultures in our midst. The 
folklorist, at any rate, respects the diversity of 
tradition at the same time that he is conscious 
of forces inimical to its preservation. 
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Most of the Spanish flavoring in this volume 
comes from south of the border, where an in- 
creasing number of southwestern collectors are 
working. Frank Dobie records a capital tale 
heard in Mexico City, “Br’er Rabbit Watches 
Out for Himself in Mexico,” in which the ani- 
mal hero’s guile is more ruthless than in Harris’ 
stories. Riley Aiken's “Six Tales from Mexico” 
are engagingly told in an easy vernacular which 
includes a heavy sprinkling of Spanish; one 
wishes he had documented his sources and so 
given his field work the authority it deserves. 
In “Christ in the Big Bend” Elton R. Miles 
presents a small collection of religious legends 
gathered from the little community of Ojin- 
aga, across the Rio Grande from Presidio. A 
valuable scholarly study is Wilson M. Hud- 
son’s “The Twelve Truths in the Spanish South- 
west,” familiar in English as the cumulative 
song “The Twelve Apostles” or “The Ten 
Commandments” or “I Will Sing You One-o.” 
Among Spanish-speaking Catholics it is recited 
as a “very potent prayer” incorporating religi- 
ous mysteries—an interesting example of folk 
circulation in which the church evidently has 
no part. Hudson discusses several versions of 
“Las Doce Verdades” from South Texas and 
Mexico, in relation to their English and Euro- 
pean Spanish analogues. 

The “Willow” emphasis here is represented 
chiefly by Brownie McNeil’s “The Child Ballad 
in the Middle West and Lower Mississippi Val- 
ley,” drawn from a Texas University disserta- 
tion on the subject. In it he has studied the 
survival of English and Scottish traditional 
ballads in the midsection of the United States. 
Of the 305 ballads in F. J. Child’s canon, more 
than a third have been recorded in this coun- 
try, and McNeil finds forty-nine surviving in 
the middle states, forty of them in the Ozarks, 
where collection has been the most thorough. 
His discussion of variation in American texts 
has been anticipated by Tristram P. Coffin, but 
it is well to have this more localized examina- 
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tion, even though it reveals little that is not 
true also of survivals on the eastern seaboard. 
Supernatural elements have generally been 
dropped or “rationalized” in America and 
morally offensive subjects have yielded to 
softening; many though not all ballads have 
deteriorated into lyric fragments (and for 
some of them deterioration is not the right 
word—the impulse to lyric seems often to be 
positive, as if almost artistically motivated). 
Processes of localization, represented in altered 
place names and increased use of vernacular 
colloquialisms, are comrnon the country over. 
Perhaps the midregion of the United States has 
tended distinctively to “convert ballads of 
pure tragedy into mock-tragic narratives,” but 
MeNeil’s case would have been strengthened 
had he not used the term “comic” in this con- 
nection. At the very least, his examples of 
humorous extravagance imply an extrinsic 
standard not necessarily felt by ballad singers 
themselves. 

Stith Thompson, looking back down the 
forty years since his initial service to the Texas 
Folklore Society, has written a characteris- 
tically modest account of his distinguished 
international career in “Recollections of an 
Itinerant Folklorist.” Of the other pieces which 
give variety to this volume, surely the most 
ingenious is Roy Bedichek’s note on animal 
tails, and the most revealing of human foibles 
is Walter Taylor's collection of “Home Reme- 
dies for Arthritis.” Mody Boatright’s excur- 
sion into popular culture, “The Western Bad 
Man as Hero,” examines a myth which is still 
potent in films, television, and paperbacks. 

In its collectanea and criticism Mesquite and 
Willow reminds us once more that folklore is 
the meeting ground of scholar and plain people, 
where the continuity of culture is made evi- 
dent in the perpetual mingling of old and new. 
This volume is addressed largely to the gen- 


eral reader, who is sure to find in its pages 


much that will inform and delight. 


Claude M. Simpson, Jr. 
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FILIBUSTERING AMERICANS 
Destiny and Glory 


BY EDWARD $. WALLACE 


Coward-McCann, New York $5.00 


THE CURRENT CRAZE for Civil War books has 
begun to spill over to other periods of Ameri- 
can history, something for which even those 
who underrate the importance of “The War” 
should be thankful. Books about American wars 
are gaining increasing popularity and it has 
recently been asserted that the American Revo- 
lution is about to rival the Civil War in interest. 
Mr. Wallace, apparently aware of the bellico- 


sity of readers, has picked a little-known phase 


of American military history to explore, one 
that packs a tremendous amount of excitement 
and adventure. Destiny and Glory surveys the 
activities of those intrepid Yankees who gained 
the title “filibusters” for their efforts to exploit 
or annex South and Central American and 
Caribbean territory in the years between the 
Mexican and Civil Wars. 

Intrigue, blood, terror, and bravery made 
up the daily lives of such people as William 
Walker, Charles F. Henningsen, Fighting Jo 
Shelby, Narciso Lopez, and Jane Cazneau. 
Their adventures form a strange and tantaliz- 
ing page in the history of Manifest Destiny. 
Whether for private gain or for patriotic ex- 
pansion, many of these filibustering Americans 
dared big things. Some made money, many did 
not; some achieved a limited success, many 
died. But whatever the outcome, their story is 
fetching, and it is well told by Mr. Wallace. 
He has not gone deeply into new source ma- 
terial, but, as he says, the derring-do of these 
wandering soldiers of fortune is so little known 
that even a superficial survey of their deeds will 
be new to most readers. 

As might be expected, most space is given 
to the multifarious operations of the fabulous 
William Walker—probably the most famous 
of the freebooters—and the section on Walker 


is the best of the lot. The chapter dealing with 
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the mysterious Jane Cazneau—one of the more 
obscure of American adventuresses—ought to 
be the most fascinating in the book, but dearth 
of evidence and some confusion in narration 

reduce its impact. 
Here is good light reading for an evening. 
Frank E. Vandiver 


A FOLK’S PLENTY, CON GUSTO 


Cuentos Espanoles de Colorado y de 
Nuevo Méjico (Spanish Tales from 
Colorado and New Mexico) 


BY JUAN B, RAEL 
Stanford University Press, Stanford, California 
$10.00 


PROFESSOR RAEL reminds us that his is not the 
first collection of Spanish tales from New 
Mexico. As early as 1911-14, in a series of 
three articles, Professor Aurelio M. Espinosa, 
the great authority upon the folktale in Spain 
and Spanish America, published 64, and in 
1937 his son, Professor José Manuel Espinosa, 
published 114 New Mexican tales. Professor 
Rael himself has already printed his first 111 
tales in the Journal of American Folk-Lore, in 
1939 and 1942. By comparison with such be- 
ginnings, however, the present work is gigantic. 
Stories of recent literary origin have been 
omitted, except for one rarity: No. 96, which 
is apparently based upon Florence Barclay’s 
novel The Rosary. (Texas students of Spanish 
folklore will be reminded of how, on the border, 
“The Night Before Christmas” has been turned 
into Spanish.) Stories from The Arabian 
Nights, unless they clearly belong to the West- 
ern folktale in general, have likewise been 
omitted. Even so, there remains a total of 518 
separate items. Professor Rael says of these, “In 
the summer of 1930, under the auspices of the 
University of Oregon 410 stories were gathered. 
Ten years later, in 1940, 108 tales were added 
... under the sponsorship of the American 
Philosophical Society of Philadelphia.” To this 
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we can append a modest statistical detail of 
our own: we have impatiently awaited this 
work for the last ten years—ever since, in 1947, 
Professor Espinosa “utilized the entire collec- 
tion in the Comparative Notes in volumes II 
and iil” of Cuentos Populares Espanoles. We 
are not disappointed, 

In arrangement Professor Rael’s collection 
follows the pattern of the Cuentos Populares 
Espanoles; that is to say, the stories are grouped 
under these heads: Riddling Tales; Human 
Tales; Moral Tales; Tales of Enchant- 
ment; Picaresque Tales; and Animal Tales. 
Some of these categories may sound ambiguous 


and all of them admittedly overlap. Indeed, if. 


we pursue the analysis further the confusion 
may seem even greater. The Tales of Enchant- 
ment, for instance, what we call the Fairy 
Tales, are broken down into smaller groups: 
The Persecuted Princess; The Devil’s Daugh- 
ter; The Enchanted Prince; John the Bear's 
Son; Fearless John; The Enchanted Princess; 
and Miscellaneous. 

But illogical as such a system may appear, 
like every other attempt at classifying folk- 
tales, it serves the purpose very well once we 
have accepted it. It has the further advantage 
of expediting comparison with the European 
tale, in this case the Spanish one: we find similar 


tales in similar groups; we can compare the 
groups themselves for range and content. This 
is the more important that Professor Rael finds 
some 75 per cent of his stories of European 


origin. It has even a linguistic convenience: in 


a region in which the traditional Spanish lan- 
guage “has suffered a disastrous English influ- 
ence” in the last two or three generations, the 
tales remain, for all of their oddities of gram- 
mar and pronunciation, singularly pure. 

It would therefore be as valuable as easy 
to compare Professor Rael’s groups with 
Professor Espinosa’s for diction and rhythm. 
Perhaps it would then appear that some 
kinds of story have grown more local in 
language than others. Professor Rael finds, for 
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example, that the New Mexican storyteller has 
been most inventive and original in materials 
when handling witchcraft. The question, then, 
naturally arises as to whether he has been like- 
wise most free and inventive of language when 
handling these materials. If so, bilingual influ- 
ence has played small part in his style. In the 
whole range of his stories Professor Rael finds 
but twenty-one Indian words and forty-one 
English ones. Of the latter only two seem to be 
of local borrowing, whereas the rest are com- 
mon to Mexican border Spanish, Still, it strikes 
one reviewer at least, such English as actually 
does appear is skilfully handled for the story- 
teller’s purpose. For example, when a New 
Mexican character feels that he has heard the 
“Americano” say, “Jua su mara?”—for him a 
comprehensible phonetic equivalent of “What's 
the matter?”—the storyteller is quite evi- 
dently having his fun with comical gringo 
speech. 

Apparently we can trust the language and 
draw dependable conclusions from it. The 
stories were, most of them, taken down in the 
field by competent investigators. In each case 
the name, the age, the sex, and the address of 
the informant is given, The range is wide: 
among the nearly one hundred informants it 
runs all the way from a sixteen-year-old boy to 
an eighty-year-old man, and in occupation it 
covers “farmers, stock raisers, farm laborers, 
sheepherders, housewives and inhabitants of 
small communities engaged in miscellaneous 
occupations.” If, with this spread, certain ele- 
ments of common style should still appear in 
stories of a common type, the findings would 
be impressive. 

Apart, however, from the uses to which it 
can be put by students of the folktale, Spanish 
or comparative, Professor Rael’s work should 
delight the general reader of folklore. Thanks 
to scope and details it satisfies both curiosity 
and the love of the good story. There are old 
friends here: Cinderella, John the Bear’s Son, 
Fearless John, Pedro de Urdemales (whom we, 
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in Texas, have met in the work of Frank Good- 
wyn) ; and there are Old World themes in New 
World guise: in No. 17, the recognizable plot 
of the ballad of King John and the Bishop; in 
No. 91, “The Singing Bone”; in No. 45 the 
smellier part of Chaucer's “The Miller’s Tale,” 
done with gusto. This tale reminds me, by the 
way, to speak of a venial fault that the present 
collection shares with Spanish folktales in gen- 
eral: it has a healthy but childish interest in 
excreta. To the reader depressed by the pros- 
pect of frequent jokes, some of them brutal 
and practical, in which excrement plays a part, 
I recommend Tale No. 35, an infectiously 
funny joke about the flatulent bridegroom and 
how his bride came to forgive him. This story, 
in Rabelais, would be a world classic. 

For the reader whose Spanish is shaky, or 
the scholar in a hurry, Professor Rael has pro- 
vided an appendix: English summaries of the 
stories with references by number to the Aarne- 
Thompson Types of the Folktale, Espinosa’s 
Cuentos Populares Espatoles and/or Boggs’s 
Index, wherever there is a discernible relation. 

A big, a solid, a useful, a usable, and an enter- 
taining work; not God's, but folk’s, plenty. 

Robert C. Stephenson 


MC CLELLAN REHABILITATED 
General George B. McClellan 


BY WARREN W. HASSLER, JR. 


Louisiana State University Press, Baton Rouge 
$6.00 


FROM BATON ROUGE comes another excellent 
study of the Civil War, applied this time to 
the first Yankee commander, George Brinton 
McClellan. 

This general's reputation needs a bit of re- 
habilitation, for historians are now prone to 
dismiss him as a failure and a bit of a marplot. 
He was neither, and his high tide came just 
before his dismissal for good. Despite its cost 
in blood, the Battle of Antietam in September, 
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1862, was a Union victory, a McClellan tri- 
umph against odds, and it brought about the 
ebb of the then fresh and daringly aggressive 
army of General Lee. 

If McClellan infuriated Lincoln by failing 
to follow Lee back into Virginia, the President 
had his temper under better control when 
Meade rested at Gettysburg after a battle no 
more decisive than Antietam. He didn’t fire 
Meade. 

McClellan's “Peninsula Campaign” against 
Richmond, which advanced within sight of the 
Confederate capital, was well planned and 
slowly but surely activated. It was always vul- 
nerable on account of an exposed right wing 
which was the result of orders from Washing- 
ton. 

Granted that McClellan was a good man on 
logistics and a plodding one on dash and daring, 
the biographer, a professor of history at the 
University of Pennsylvania, makes out a good 
case for the Union’s first generalissimo, the man 
who united, trained, and equipped the army 
that Grant later used. 

As for McClellan’s strategy, history substan- 
tiates him. Richmond was never taken from 
the front. Fredericksburg, Chancellorsville, 
and Second Manassas subsequently proved the 
point disastrously for Burnside, Hooker, and 
Pope. 

How to find a man to fight a new kind of 
war against a mobile enemy commanded by 
such geniuses as Lee and Jackson was Lincoln’s 
problem. In addition, Lincoln had to hold in 


equipoise the shifting political home front with 


the mercurial Stanton as secretary of war and 
the dominant radical Republicans of Congress 
preferring to see the Democrat McClellan de- 
feated rather than in command of anything. 

Historians can be kinder to the Army of the 
Potomac which McClellan hammered together. 
And Dr. Hassler seems disposed to give Antie- 
tam its due as the battle which saved the North 
even if it didn’t destroy the South. 

As for McClellan's alleged discourtesy of 
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passing upstairs to bed with President Lincoln 
sitting in his living room, Dr. Hassler advances 
the slimly documented theory that McClellan 
had been to a wedding that evening and had 
been celebrating beyond the call of duty. 
Otherwise there appear to have been no 
breaches of protocol or courtesy. 

Anyway, Lincoln never seemed to resent the 
affront, alchough his secretaries have sent their 
indignation winging through history. McClel- 
lan apparently was proud and a bit haughty 
but capable of winning the admiration of his 
generals and their men. 

Dr. Hassler rushes through the Antietam 
anticlimax. McClellan President 
against Lincoln in 1846 and was trounced. 
Later he served as governor of New Jersey. 


for 


There were both superciliousness and dis- 
affection in McClellan’s letters to his wife. Dr. 
Hassler might have indicated that they always 
have been ex post facto in the McClellan story. 
At the time McClellan’s reputation suffered 
most, they were not known. 


In a day of crisis, McClellan did not win the 
war but he did not lose either it or his army. 
He effectively prevented his adversary from 
scoring a decisive victory. And he fashioned 
the sword that did carve out conquest, Dr. 
Hassler, while a bit pro-McClellan emo- 
tionally, is fair about it, even to McClellan’s 
temperamental and exasperating conservatism. 


John Rosenfield 


OLD COWHAND’S STORY 


Lucky 7: A Cowman’s 
Autobiography 

BY WILL TOM CARPENTER 
EDITED BY ELTON MILES 


University of Texas Press, Austin $3.50 


THE DESIRE to be remembered by posterity— 
that last infirmity of noble minds—attacks 
even semiliterate old cowmen, often incapable 


of writing their own life stories. Most of them 
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have gone on with the longhorns and the open 
range, feeling that the world should know of 
the hardships and heroic struggles they went 
through to open up the West, but they were 
frustrated by the mystery of book writing. 
Some have had the help of writers, but few 
of these efforts have successfully conveyed the 
real characters, personality, and flavor of their 
subjects. Rarely an Andy Adams or a Charlie 
Siringo has solved this mystery of composition 
effectively. Elton Miles has turned up in the 
autobiography of Will Tom (Bill) Carpenter 
a story that for variety of experience, staunch- 
ness of character, and colorful expression ranks 
well up with these classics of western life. 

Will Tom Carpenter was born in Missouri 
in 1854, the seventh and youngest of the fam- 
ily; his luck was simply surviving the con- 
stant threats, natural and human, of a life- 
time of the hardships typical of the cowman’s 
existence. His roving began very soon, with 
his father’s move to Kansas, followed in 1862 
by another to Colorado. He began riding after 
cattle as soon as he could manage a horse, help- 
ing his brothers to move up a herd into what 
is now Helena, Montana, at the age of ten. 
In this drive the brothers learned that buck- 
skin clothes were not good in the winter 
rains! Trailing herds from Colorado to W yom- 
ing and to Abilene, Kansas, and working with 
cattle soon made a seasoned hand of the boy, 
and he became “outside man”—representative 
of his older brothers at roundups. 

The spell of Texas finally lured Will and 
one of his older brothers to that state, his 
home thenceforward. Ranch work and cattle 
drives alternated, the climax coming when he 
bossed a drive of twelve thousand head of 
stock in three herds up the Western Trail to 
Dodge City, Kansas. The death of his brother 
gave him a pretty fair stake, but the rapacious 
widow and an incompetent partner ruined this 
venture. A variety of jobs followed: managing 
ranches, bossing drives, small partnerships, 
even a flyer in the livery-stable business in Fort 
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Worth. A job running the Hereford Cattle 
Company took him out in the trans-Pecos 
country, and there he settled permanently. 
With what he had saved up he bought a small 
place twelve miles north of Dryden, fixed it up 
with a house and deep well, and stocked it with 
goats! This humiliating circumstance put an 
end to his account: “Right here I leave off with 
“My Diary,’ for I think when an old cow man 
that has spent the best part of his life handling 
Cattle, quits the Cattle business and goes to 
herding goats, that it is high time that He 
should quit Keeping tabs on His Self.” 

The value of the book is several fold. First 
of all it is a very interesting narrative, with 
many exciting incidents heightened by the 
colorful, hard-hitting language of an independ- 
ent, fearless man of the West. Second, such a 
firsthand account, in his own words, of experi- 
ences covering the period from 1854 to 1900 
in nine of the western states has great historical 
worth. Perhaps best of all is the vivid picture 
of the genuine old-time cowman—a life com- 
pletely devoted to cattle, even though beaten 
down, wiped out financially time after time by 
bitter blizzards, droughts, floods, stampedes, 
depressions, unfortunate partnerships, and just 
bad luck, yet never happy out of sight of range 
grass, growing cattle, good horses, and the free 
air of God’s open spaces. 

John Lee Brooks 


DEFINITIVE DON JUAN 


Byron’s “Don Juan”: A Variorum 
Edition 

EDITED BY TRUMAN GAY STEFPAN 

AND WILLIS W. PRATT 


University of Texas Press, Austin $30.00 


THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS PRESS can well be 
proud of this handsome variorum edition of 
Don Juan; one may even say that Lord Byron 
himself, fastidious as he was about details of 
publication, would be proud of it. And Profes- 
sors Steffan and Pratt are to be praised both for 
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the immense editorial task which they have 
pursued with such painstaking devotion and 
for its result. Their edition is a triumph of 
sound scholarship, impeccable taste, and good 
sense (three qualities not always found among 
scholarly editors). 

The very fact that Don Juan, sent into the 
world an orphan of anonymous parentage and 
once labeled “a narrative of degrading de- 
bauchery in doggerel rhyme,” has at the age 
of 138 attained the title “masterpiece” and been 
accorded such excellent treatment may be con- 
sidered an achievement as epic as the story of 
Donny Johnny’s voyage itself. One can surely 
hope, with Professor Steffan, that not only 
students of early nineteenth-century English 
literature but also “anyone interested in the 
writing craft” will profit from a rereading of 
the poem. For Don Juan is a prime representa- 
tive of an art and an attitude all too uncommon 
in the literature of the modern United States. 
In a period as confused as the post-Napoleonic 
era in England, with a similar struggle between 
violent reactionary and violent liberal feeling, 
between a resurgence of religiosity and a 
countervailing tendency to doubt its sincerity, 
the American writer today tends to floun- 
der in bewilderment and to take his moral 
indigestion au sérieux, leaving the all-but-for- 
gotten purgative of laughter to a few comic- 
strip artists. Ours is an age when, after the 
thundering satire of the twenties and thirties 
and the introspection of the forties, writers 
need to be mellowing into the broad, pungent 
humor of the late Byron. Don Juan represents 
the end of the pilgrimage through Sturm und 
Drang, upon which American writers are still 
embarked, when, leaving the broad and deep 
waters of speculation to others, Byron finds a 
sunny, sparkling shallow where he can gather 
pebbles more safely. He learns to take himself 
and society with a grain of Attic salt and 
thereby achieves the broader humanity of truly 
“classic” writers. Should we remaster the art 
of the light satire which tempers its serious 
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social criticism with “giggling and making 
giggle” and regain the attitude toward our- 
selves and our problems which is requisite to 
such art, we would demonstrate a coming of 
age such as we seem not yet to have attained. 

The variorum edition itself, which comprises 
Volumes II and HI of the Texas edition, has 
been done with exceeding thoroughness and 
care. One of the worrisome problems confront- 
ing a scholarly editor, that of presenting ideal 
text and variants in a form that is simple and 
readily understandable yet complete and accu- 
rate, has been well solved. The student of Don 
Juan can here, with unusual ease, note variants 
among manuscripts and editions of the poem; 
the printers have even generously refrained 
from dividing individual cantos from page to 
page and, in most cases, even from printing 
text and notes on separate pages. 

Professor Pratt’s explanatory notes, which 
compose the bulk of Volume IV, manage to 
maintain that precarious balance between pre- 
suming too much general knowledge on the 
part of the reader and insulting his intelligence. 
The notable absence of reference to other Byron 
scholars in Volume I is amply made up for 
here by thorough annotation of secondary ma- 
terial. The Appendix contains a most valuable 
survey of criticism of Don Juan from 1819 to 
the present day, in well-digested, concise form. 
The only deficiency to be noted in this volume 
is the absence of a convenient listing of Byron 
scholarship; an old-fashioned bibliography of 
works cited would have been most useful. 

It is Professor Steffan’s Volume I which will 
excite the most interest, after the poem itself. 
This volume is the compendium of what a fine 
scholar has come to know and to feel about 
Don Juan, and it is a refreshing departure from 
the often perfunctory introduction preceding 
editions of literary works. For, besides being 
sound and thorough, bristling with statistics, 
and often dealing with involved explanations 
of manuscript revision, this study of the poem 
is so infectiously exuberant that the most 
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languid interest will find itself billowed into 
excitement as Professor Steffan acts as barker 
in the epic carnival. 

The “Chronicle” which forms Part One is a 
detailed account of Byron's life and works dur- 
ing the years when he was composing Don 
Juan; this biographical fragment is a handy 
and invaluable introduction to the poem. It 
makes especially excellent use of letters of 
Byron’s contemporaries—Hobhouse, Moore, the 
Shelleys—and of Byron himself, whose corre- 
spondence is sometimes better than the poem. 
Part Two, called “The Anvil of Composition,” 
is less to the point. Although its aim is worthy 
—to show in detail the processes by which 
Byron spun a polished poem from the materials 
of his brain—this section is often lacking in 
sound comment and obscured by a Byronic love 
of rhetoric. In a laudable attempt to make his 
scholarly work more readable, Professor Steffan 
often falls into a bothersome turgidity (“the 
frolic of associational multiplication’’), jargon 
(“the accretive urge’), and annoying clever- 


ness, as when he lowers “‘an ironic backdrop” 
for a “dry statistical surprise.”” The comment 
could profit, as one early critic said of Don 
Juan itself, from much condensation. Much of 
the “editorial nudging” is repetitious, and the 
apologies of the author fail to atone for this 
fault, especially objectionable in the section on 
“Furbishing.” Too often the author’s comment 
is merely Byron’s stanza “writ large” with no 
original criticism and little point. The task is 
done again (and better) in Appendix D, 
“Stanzas Showing the Full Process of Manu- 
script Composition,” which renders much of 
Part Two unnecessary, and in the statistical 
tables, Appendices B and C., 

Part Three, “An Epic Carnival,” suffers 
from the same rhetorical display and the same 
repetition (how often do we meet De Foix’s 
pillar and ubi sunt!) ; but here these qualities 
are easily forgiven for the merriment and the 


critical acumen which Professor Steffan dis- 


plays. He is to be praised particularly for not 
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having so fallen in love with Don Juan that 
he cannot see its faults: his obvious admiration 


of the poem is always tempered by a considera- 
tion of its shortcomings. In fact, one occasion- 
ally feels that he is too hard on Byron, as when 
he deplores the joke about the incontinence of 
women amidst the heroics of Canto VIII. Pro- 
fessor Steffan has elsewhere defended what 
would seem as obvious digressions for the sake 
of a joke; and the line about the widows who 
wondered “ ‘Wherefore the ravishing did not 
begin!’ is one which we would not willingly 
part withal. Conversely, there seems occasion- 
ally to be too much serious emphasis placed on 
passages too light to bear it. For example, in 
Stanza 90 of Canto XVI, which uses the terms 
“materialised,” “‘bodies” and 


“souls” as Byron so often uses such words 


“Matter” and 


merely to ridicule insignificance with meta- 
physical terms, Professor Steffan sees a reflec- 
tion of Byron's doubts about the struggle be- 
tween mind and body. One may feel that 
Byron's “philosophy,” here as elsewhere in the 
poem, is hardly more weighty than the Hudi- 
brastic rhymes in which he expresses it. But in 
general Professor Steffan gives the feeling that 
he is cutting his critical material to fit the 
poem exactly; and no student of Byron can 
fail to profit from taking this carnival tour. 

One may say unreservedly that Professors 
Steffan and Pratt have done much to enhance 
a great comic poem and in so doing have made 
a most valuable contribution to scholarship. 


Calvin C. Smith 


MORAL ART OF HAWTHORNE 
Hawthorne’s Tragic Vision 


BY ROY R. MALE 


University of Texas Press, Austin $3.75 


ALTHOUGH THERE IS insistence upon func- 
tional imagery in Hawthorne, Mr. Male con- 


siders his penetration into human growth more 
important. His angle of vision is essentially 
Protestant, revolutionary, and spatial. As love 
stories his works center upon Original Sin, an 
influence probably derived from the last four 
books of Paradise Lost. In the early stories 
Hawthorne anticipates Bergson’s distinction 
with regard to the duration of time. The or- 
ganic metaphor, current in Carlyle, Reed, 
Parker, Emerson, and others, is used to suggest 
nature’s therapy in the interaction of past and 
present in the quest for a home. In “The Gentle 
Boy” the search is for a mother; in “My Kins- 
man, Major Molineux,” for a father. In “Rap- 
paccini’s Daughter” Beatrice represents the 
tragic involvement in sin, but redemption as 
well. Other stories corroborate this view. 

The story of The Scarlet Letter illustrates 
the course of agony and purification in a fallen 
world. As Dimmesdale seeks outsight and 
Hester seeks insight during their struggle in a 
moral wilderness, the tongue of flame points 
out that in order to be true one must not mean 
but be. In discussing The House of the Seven 
Gables the author follows G. G. Simpson as 
Hepzibah is transformed into a plebeian and 
the Judge tries to exorcise evil, a powerfully 
ironic situation. The Blithedale Romance is an 
ironic account of a pastoral wasteland, with 
gentility opposed to decadent materialism. The 
book is pessimistic because the characters at- 
tain no tragic vision. The Marble Faun, Haw- 
thorne’s fullest exploration of morality and 
art, points out that man must retain his ability 
to stand aside from the rush of time and con- 
template the eternal. 

The reader of this book will find many per- 
ceptive insights into the art and point of view 
of Hawthorne. Reading it is an enriching ex- 


perience. 


Ernest F. Leisy 
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The Novel of Violence 


in America 
BY W. M. FROHOCK 


_ W.™M. Frohock of the Harvard Romance © 
Languages and Literatures faculty has 
revised and enlarged his examination of 
* the contemporary American novel, first 
© published in 1950, offering much new § 
»~ material on Hemingway and Faulkner, © 
A study of the concepts concerning ~ and adding chapters on Robert Penn 8 


Warren, James Agee, and “The Menace 
human nature held by American © of the Paperback” to original studies © 
thinkers and writers from Jefferson, _ of Dos Passos, Wolfe, Farrell, Cald- | 
through Lincoln and Mark Twain, Cain, and Steinbeck. 
to Dewey and Faulkner. > _ “Crisp and fascinating as some of the © 

best novels themselves... swift, read- © 
© able, penetrating essays.” — Library | 
Journal 


The Image of Man 
in America Edgar Quinet 


BY DON M. WOLFE ; A Study in — Patriotism 
Is man inherently evil, inherently good, or : RICHARD HOWARD POWERS 
simply an infinitely plastic, responsive mech- % Publicist, philosopher, poet, and his- | 
anism acted upon by his environment? This torian, Quinet made a significant con- | 
book follows the stream of American an- ' tribution to the formation of the French 


swers to this great question of human nature. © fepublican tradition, and during the 7 
Such a retracing of the portraits of man’s > everywhere. 


nature which American writers have be- , Ready, $4.00 
queathed to us was never so important as Z 
it is in our present era of disillusionment. ‘ | 
Earlier thinkers could only make assump- « and last season's bestseller 
tions and guesses; but these guesses are the y 
signposts to a more complete and accurate i Early Texas Homes 
understanding of the nature of man. ’ BY DOROTHY K. BRACKEN 
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IN All THE VAST LITERATURE OF AND 
ABOUT THE AMERICAN WEST THERE HAS NEVER BEEN 
A BOOK LIKE THIS ONE... 


G RAN CF 
by TOM LEA 


ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHOR 


In two superbly written and magnificently 
illustrated volumes, THE KING RANCH 
brings you an American epic—the fabu- 
lous hundred-year story of the greatest 
ranch in the world. 


The publication of THe KING RANCH is a 
milestone in the literature of and about the 
West. Only the brilliant Texas author-artist, 
Tom Lea, who has spent years in writing 
and illustrating the King Ranch saga, could 
have told this incomparable story. 


THE KING RANCH is a royal example of 
American bookmaking. Bound in buckram 
and boxed in a handsome slipcase, the two 
volumes of 850 pages in all have 43 mag- 
nificent drawings in line and color. There 
are maps in as many as seven colors, and 
fifteen pages of facsimiles of historical 
documents. 


At your bookstore * 2 volumes, boxed, $17.50 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY ~- Boston 
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